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Editorial 


Until this issue the directory of 
members of the Society has always 
appeared in the last issue of a 
volume. This procedure was a prac- 
tical one as long as the organization 
was small and the dues based on 
the year beginning October Ist. 
With the growth of the Society and 
the consequent change of billing 
from October 1 to January I, the 
directory could no longer be as 
current as it had been when pub- 
lished after the billing date since 
this arrangement permitted new 
members to consummate their elec- 
tion to membership before publica- 
tion of the directory. It has there- 
fore been recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee that beginning 
immediately, the directory be pub- 
lished in the March issue of each 
year so as to provide the most cur- 
rent directory possible. 


It is with regret that we an- 
nounce the resignations of Dr. Eve- 
lyn Troup and Mrs. Winafred 
Lucas from the Editorial Commit- 


tee. They both served the 
industriously and generously. 

Our readers will be interested in 
knowing that the next issue of the 
Journal will be largely devoted to 
articles dealing with the Szondi. 
One of these will be a bibliography 
of Szondi articles, 1939-1953. 

We would like to bring to the at- 
tention of authors that our readers 
are very much interested in articles 
which summarize the literature 
such as the series by the Research 
Committee, spearheaded by Dr. 
Donald Ross. Unfortunately, we 
get so few of them. Such articles 
are a real contribution. In similar 
vein, our readers have indicated an 
interest in case studies wherein 
some special aspect is pointed up 
such as a type of dynamic conflict 
within the subject, an analysis of 
the record of an unusual problem, 
and the like. We would like to en- 
courage authors to submit both 
types of manuscripts. 


THE EpITor 




















Projective Techniques and The Development of Personality’ 


JouHN ELpERKIN BELL, Ep. D. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Writing a presidential address 
is a sufficiently unique operation 
that in many ways it must produce 
a — personal document. There 
are few who are called on to make 
so many presidential addresses that 
any sort of functionally autonom- 
ous patterns for them can be gener- 
ated, and too frequently they then 
become the autonomous patterns of 
a ghost-writer. Even though there 
were times when a ghost over the 
shoulder would have been wel- 
come, no one has ghost-written this 
speech. So I am sure that it is like 
the protocol of a highly unstruc- 
tured projective technique. Thus it 
should be evident that I have had 
to meet more than a few stresses. 
I would suspect that this is one of 
the few protocols complicated by 
the particular stress of a tornado. 
Having been spared translation up 
into the heavens, could I but won- 
der if the voice of gare was 
speaking to me from the whirlwind 
as it did to Job, saying, “Who is 
this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge?” 

Another stress is that in order 
to do justice to this occasion one 
feels obliged somehow to encapsu- 
late the wisdom of the ages, and 
one never felt less wise. Again it is 
hoped that the chosen theme will 
have meaning and interest for all 
the members, and yet one wrestles 
with the shadowy thought that this 
may have purpose and significance 
only for one’s self. Since the theme 
and the elaboration of it here are 


1 Presidential Address, Society for Pro- 
jective Techniques and Rorschach In- 
stitute, Annual Meeting, September 7, 
1953, Cleveland, Ohio. 


so personal, I have chosen to speak 
in a most intimate way, as it were 
from the heart rather than the 
head. If my remarks have more 
than their rightful share of my 
own values, if they form a docu- 
ment of faith, and a confession of 
weakness, if they cajole and ex- 
hort, as well as praise and compli- 
ment, if they are more of self-an- 
alysis than of reasoned discourse, 
if they are paternalistic and intra- 
familial, it is that I intend them to 
be so. My unconscious has collabor- 
ated in whatever way you care to 
interpret. 


I am proposing that we look 
again at [ape ers techniques to- 
night, and consider them in rela- 
tion to theories of the development 
of personality—a kind of plum pud- 
ding theme, when perhaps a soufflé 
might have been more to your 
taste. 


Let us turn first to the projective 
techniques. As you know, to con- 
struct a projective technique we 
take three familiar steps. First, we 
devise a situation that will sample 
human behavior and set forth cate- 
gories for summarizing the behav- 
ior. Secondly, we administer the 
test to individuals, some of whose 
life history data is available or may 
be available for condensing into 
classes we think appropriate. 
Thirdly, we spell out the nature of 
the relationships between the test 
categories and the life history cate- 
gories. Having accomplished this, 
we are then ready to test others, 
and to predict, with whatever con- 
fidence our previously discovered 
relationships will permit, the pres- 
ence of certain behavior. All that 
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separates this process from any 
other psychological experiment 
that leads to prediction is the level 
of complexity of the data used, and 
the higher demands for abstraction 
we usually ask of ourselves in the 
process. 

Of importance in determining 
the quality of our tests are the ways 
in which we classify our data. The 
categories by which we have an- 
alyzed responses have been fre- 
quently described as contentual 
and formal, that is, as revealing 
what the behavior is and how it 
is shaped. This is a useful division, 
but I wish to propose here that we 
may also think of our categoriza- 
tion as taking place along other 
dimensions. As you will recognize 
I have borrowed them from phy- 
sics. 

First we would think of the re- 
sponse as existing along the axes of 
two-dimensional space. In other 
words we would see the responses 
as a point in space, localized as a 
type of response occurring in a cer- 
tain quantity. For example, we 
would note the presence of the 
Movement responses on the Ror- 
schach; secondly we would note 
the quantity of these responses, 
either by a plain presence-absence 
measure, or by the specific number 
of such responses. To restate this, 
we may categorize responses ac- 
cording to occurrence, and fre- 
quency of occurrence. These are 
the rather easy levels of abstraction 
used in the majority of psycholog- 
ical experiments. They are useful 
because they permit mathematical 
analysis according to the rules of 
plane geometry. 

While in projective techniques 
we adopt these levels of abstraction 
extensively, we have not restricted 
ourselves to facts defined thus. It 
is impossible now to trace the in- 
fluences that led to Rorschach’s in- 
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sistence on seeing behavior on his 
test in a third dimension. This may 
have been in the air in Switzerland 
at that time, as it was in Germany 
where Gestalt psychology was hav- 
ing its beginnings. Rorschach’s see- 
ing responses in their context and 
analyzing them accordingly is a 
comparable intellectual process to 
Gestaltists seeing the object against 
the background. This we might de- 
scribe as a depth analysis, but I 
use depth here in the geometric 
rather than the psychological sense. 

To illustrate: Movement scores 
are categorized not only by occurr- 
ence, and quantity of occurrence, 
but also by the configuration with- 
in which they occur. This is ex- 

ressed in some straightforward 
Lccunien, like the proportions of 
Movement to Color, and of. the 
Whole to Movement responses. 
But we find it also in more com- 
plex propositions, seldom express- 
ed mathematically, whereby we 
speak of such relationships as “the 
Movement responses seen against 
the pattern of the whole record.” 
This we may call situational classi- 
fication. I think of it as categoriza- 
tion along three dimensions. 

As though we hadn’t already 
made our task sufficiently difficult, 
we have insisted also on seeing res- 
ponses in time relationships and 
so have introduced the fourth di- 
mension. This is represented in the 
Rorschach and other projective 
techniques by sequence analysis, 
where we deliberately look at the 
response in the light of that which 
precedes and that which follows it. 

Recapitulating, we abstract the 
test behavior along four dimen- 
sions: occurrence, frequency of oc- 
currence, situational configuration 
of occurrence, and time configura- 
tion of occurrence. 

It should be obvious to you that 
not only do we abstract test be- 
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havior along these dimensions, 
but, we also look at life data 
in the same way, making it possible 
for us to develop relationships be- 
tween test data and life behavior 
data of various types. The most ele- 
mentary of these relationships is 
simple occurrence of a response in 
the test measured against simple 
occurrence of a response in life. 
This always implies a measure of 

uantity. The most involved are 
the situational and time configura- 
tional statements from ‘the test 
compared with the similar config- 
urational statements about life ac- 
tivity. 

When we consider the variables 
that can occur in a Rorschach re- 
cord and the range of life data with 
which they can be correlated at 
varying levels of abstraction, we 
see that we could not examine all 
the potential relationships that we 
could imagine to exist. With the 
Rorschach we have even passed the 
point now where any man could 
keep in mind the relationships 
about which we have data, or even 
search them to find the significant 
answers to questions he might ask 
about all the responses he has un- 
der consideration. Yet we are bare- 
ly at the beginning of the correla- 
tion that could be carried on. 

We must recognize immediately 
the futility of accumulating simple 
correlation on correlation. Never- 
theless, a curious paradox develops 
—the more we are strangled by cor- 
relations, the more forcefully we 
can speak out in using projective 
techniques. This is because we en- 
ter the analysis of test behavior 
with broader abstractions. We de- 
velop theories about the nature, of 
the test responses, about the nature 
of life data, and about the rela- 
tionships between them. We then 
substitute an intricate logical and 
verbal-symbolic type of analysis for 
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a mathematical one—not out of 
preference but out of recognition 
of our present limits as mathema- 
ticians. 

In other words we study only 
certain of the potential relation- 
ships, these being selected because 
we have conviction that they relate 
elements into larger theoretical 
frames. Early in the development 
of a projective technique we may 
not be especially conscious of the 
theory which is behind our arbi- 
trary choice of’ variables. Later we 
have not only more awareness of 
why we value these variables, but 
we confirm our choices by such soc- 
ial and personal factors as economy 
of effort, ease of communication, 
and perpetuation of precedents. 
For instance; while it is possible 
for us to score a Rorschach record 
in many ways that are not now 
used, it becomes increasingly hard 
to introduce new scores the longer 
we use the test. The old ones grow 
in value as abstractions with their 
growth of meaning, their theoreti- 
cal interpretations, as well as with 
their social and personal economy. 

If we would seek to improve our 
test we have then to follow two 
major directions: 

1. First, we must try, by im- 
proving our test variables and their 
theory, to produce more useful re- 
sults, and 

2. Secondly, we must try, by im- 
proving our life data variables and 
their theory, to increase our power 
of prediction and to strengthen the 
value of our conclusions. Unless we 
are prepared to work hard in both 
directions we succumb to discon- 
tent with our effort in either direc- 
tion and move towards abandon- 
ment of the technique. 

At the moment we find all 
around us evidences of amendment 
and we hope betterment of test and 
life history variables, and we find 
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also discontent. In the 1952 volume 
of our Journal, which’I will use 
throughout my comments as a 
source of illustration, we have such 
articles as that of DeVos (1952), 
who aims at defining the Ror- 
schach responses that are associated 
with major categories of affect, 
such as hostility, anxiety, depend- 
ency, and so on—primarily an at- 
tempt to categorize our records 
more effectively. We have also 
Roe’s (1952) study of Rorschach 
configurations associated with the 
professions of psychology and an- 
thropology, which does not modify 
our Rorschach variables, but at- 
tempts to relate scores and patterns 
of scores in current use with a new 
life variable — accomplishment in 
scientific work. This is a significant 
problem by itself, but even more 
important because it marks a step 
towards the analysis of creative en- 
deavor which Dr. Burchard (1952) 
so brilliantly commended to our 
increased attention in his Presi- 
dential address last year. We would 
scarcely expect our Journal to re- 
flect more than implicit discontent 
with projective techniques in those 
who are willing to work to improve 
them. But outside our Journal we 
find that the techniques arouse en- 
nui, irritation, and occasional at- 
tack. This is as we would expect it 
to be and is necessary as a healthy 
corrective to the uncritical use of 
our methods. 


Among those of us who are eag- 
er to work for improvement — I 
hope with discrimination — there 
needs to be a balance between ab- 
stracting suitable test variables and 
appropriate life history data, and 
we need to work at both sides of 
the relationship. For example, we 
should study not only Rorschach 
responses, but also natural life be- 
havior. I speak of the Rorschach 
because this still remains our dom- 
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inant technique, so much so that 
of 25 research studies reported in 
our 1952 Journal, 18 were exclu- 
sively concerned with it. 

Rorschach behavior is not per se 
a highly important segment of be- 
havior. The less polite of our sub- 
jects are sometimes at pains to 
make this absolutely clear to us. 
Do not mistake me. I am not say- 
ing that to the psychologist Ror- 
schach data are not substantial da- 
ta. But their primary relevance is 
in their relationship to life. By 
themselves the responses to ink- 
blots are bric-a-brac. Set down ap- 
propriately amid life’s furnishings 
they accumulate lustre and inter- 
fuse their own meaning with the 
scheme of the whole. Some of our 
Rorschach studies sound almost as 
though the psychologist was re- 
lieved to get away from the human 
beings who produced the records, 
the mention of persons is so casual, 
so broadly abstracted. Of course 
there is a place for going to the 
files and drawing out twenty, or 
fifty, or a hundred records and 
compiling common characteristics 
from them. But in the long run, 
lest this place become a Fibber Mc- 
Gee’s closet, there needs to be a 
happy balance between accumula- 
ting such data and using it cre- 
atively in its human context. It is a 
strange inconsistency that those 
who cry so boldly, “We must see 
each Rorschach score in the pat- 
tern of the whole record,” on oc- 
casion whisper so feebly, ““We must 
see the Rorschach record in the 
pattern of the whole of human liv- 
ing.” The butcher’s thumb on the 
side of Rorschach analysis must 
never weigh short the live data on 
the other side of the scale. 

I am saying that it is easy to slip 
from a functional attitude to an 
aesthetic one. If readying up the 
Rorschach leads, as it should, to an 
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essentially deeper understanding 
of man, the time spent is worth 
the achievement. If it leads on the 
other hand simply to pleasure in 
possessing and polishing the test, 
then we are evading our social re- 
sponsibility as psychologists and 
moving towards irresponsibility, 
elegant though it may be. 

Now lest I shift into polemics at 
this point when I really want to 
get on with the discussion, let us 
examine the ways in which psy- 
chologists using projective tech- 
niques deal with the life data side 
of the relationship. 

1. A great many of our studies 
have been comparisons of test var- 
iables with broad generalizations of 
life data. For example, in 1952, 
Carlson published with us “A 
Normative Study of Rorschach 
Responses of Eight Year Old Child- 
ren”; Ledwith (1952), “Rorschach 
Responses of the Elementary 
School Child: Progress Report”; 
Meyer and Thompson (1952), 
“The Performance of Kindergarten 
Children on the Rorschach Test: 
A Normative Study”; Stewart and 
Leland (1952), “American versus 
English Mosaics.” To be eight, an 
elementary school child, a kinder- 
gartner, American or English — 
these are pretty broad groupings 
of life data, in the same way that 
nosological categories such as schi- 
zophrenia or neurosis are spacious. 

2. Secondly, we find studies com- 
paring test variables with general- 
izations of situational configura- 
tions, for example, Hulse (1952), 
“Childhood Conflict Expressed 
through Family Drawings.” The 
distinction between this and the 
first group is somewhat subtle, and 
not worth laboring over at this 
point. It rests in test responses be- 
ing seen in relationship to specified 
life behavior considered in its set- 
ting of other life variables. For ex- 
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ample, Hulse uses data on the ad- 
justment of children in the face 
of varying family constellations and 
conflicts. While his use of such 
configurations is primarily anec- 
dotal, it is only a short step to more 
comprehensive statements of such 
situational relationships. 


3. Thirdly, we find the compari- 
son of test variables with sequence 
generalizations. It is more difficult 
to cite examples of this in Volume 
16, although Ledwith’s study of 
six-year-old children cited above 
promises analysis of changes of 
Rorschach responses in these same 
children as they progress from the 
ages of 6 to 12 years. Aronson’s 
(1952) “A Study of the Freudian 
Theory of Paranoia by Means of 
the Rorschach Test” demonstrates 
a concern with causative sequences 
between homosexuality and para- 
noia, although at the same time he 
is understandably cautious in mak- 
ing no positive assertions about 
the etiology of paranoia. 

Now it has perhaps been a long 
climb to get to this point where I 
hope to show you a view which to 
me is personally gratifying and I 
hope able to enrich you, as I be- 
lieve it has me in my work. I want 
to urge your consideration of the 
advantages to extending our use 
of sequence theories of life data 
for the improvement of our test 
work. These are, in other words, 
theories of the development of per- 
sonality. I shall speak in vasty 
terms, leaving you to explore in 
more detail the practical connota- 
tions of my statements. If you have 
caught your second wind let us 
proceed. 

Time sequence in personality has 
been dealt with in three distinct 
ways. The first of these we may call 
the constancy theories. The best 
illustration of these is in psycho- 
analysis, especially in the early days 
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when concern was primarily with 
the instincts and their force at 
various stages of the life history. 
The instincts had a certain con- 
stancy; only the situations within 
which they motivated behavior 
changed measurably. Another illu- 
stration is found in the concept of 
repetition compulsion. The life 
span was seen as a compelling re- 
petition of the early years of life. 
It was stated that most of the basic 
behavioral patterns were set down 
in the beginning years and con- 
tinued to deflect the further history 
like a magnet—we heard of Grand- 
pa repeating himself as he was 
when father, when teen ager, when 
schoolboy, and when toddler. Such 
constancy principles are extensive- 
ly used in the interpretation of pro- 
jective techniques. The repeated 
reference to oral, anal and phallic 
characteristics of a patient’s behav- 
ior as inferred from his test be- 
havior admits the use of such a 
constancy principle. The attempt 
to use any theory prompts in us 
questions as to the validity of its 
statements. To test the validity of 
constancy inferences is difficult 
methodologically. The best test is 
in demonstrating equivalence be- 
tween periodic measures of the life 
behavior over a long time span. 
Few psychologists have been will- 
ing to commit themselves to such a 
long-range program. In lieu of this 
is it still possible to use a case his- 
tory to give us a reasonable facsim- 
ile of the direct longitudinal obser- 
vation. The psychoanalyst sitting 
in his therapeutic rumble seat pro- 
vides us also with the kind of ob- 
servations that make possible study 
of the constant features of the life 
sequences. 

The design of experiments to 
examine the relationships between 
test responses and such constancy 
features in personality is simple in 
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plan if complex in its mechanics. 
It involves fundamentally the at- 
tempt to relate test responses se- 
cured at one point in the subject’s 
life with constant features of his 
behavior observed over a longer 
period of time. I think you can 
readily see the profit of such study 
in our later attempts at prediction. 
Returning for a moment to the 
constancy theories themselves, I do 
not know whether or not repeated 
testing by projective techniques 
with the same subject can provide 
us with a source of data that would 
permit some validation of the prin- 
ciples of constancy, and some indi- 
cations of the areas of functioning 
within which these are exemplified. 
It does appear to me that there are 
potentially sufficient data in the 
Rorschach to permit us to make 
reliability studies of many Ror- 
schach items, thus allowing some 
modest clarifications of the fea- 
tures of behavior that are more 
constant and those that are more 
variable—but this is an aside. 


Coming back again to the nature 
of time sequence theories, our sec- 
ond type may be called the emer- 
gent theories. The basic nature of 
these theories is that they assert the 
“stg of change through time, 

ut change that takes place in reg- 
ular and predictable sequences. 
The best illustration of this type of 
theory that I know in current psy- 
chology is in the thinking of my 
colleague, Heinz Werner. Taking 
an old philosophical notion, best 
spelled out at that level by Herbert 
Spencer, he has over the years dem- 
onstrated its applicability to the 
interpretation of psychological de- 
velopment (Werner 1948). The 
fundamental principle of the 
theory is that development pro- 
gresses through three stages: the 
genesis is in a stage of global dif- 
fuseness, second emerges a stage of 
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differentiation, and, thirdly, comes 
forth a stage of integration. Such 
an emergent theory regards these 
stages aS in some respects revers- 
ible, so making room for regression 
as well as progression. Some of my 
associates and I, with the blessing 
of the shade of G. Stanley Hall, 
have been working with the stud- 
ents at Clark University on the 
implications of this theory for Ror- 
schach work. Let me outline the 
various steps which have been ac- 
complished in this project, not 
necessarily in chronological order. 
First came the construction of lo- 
cation scores assumed to reflect the 
features of diffusion, differentiation 
and integration (Friedman 1953). 
Then came the demonstration of 
the relationship of these scores to 
development in children (Fried- 
man 1953, Hemmendinger 1953), 
and to levels of pathology assumed 
by psychoanalytic theory to be re- 
lated to development levels (Fried- 
man 1953, Siegel 1953). More re- 
cently the ability to predict per- 
formance under stress in a relative- 
ly homogeneous group through the 
use of these scores has been tested 
(Lofchie 1953), and there is near- 
ing completion a study of the rela- 
tion of these scores to the behavior- 
al variables of assault and threaten- 
ed assault (Misch, n.d.), assumed 
theoretically to be related to devel- 
opment in socialization. We at 
Clark have been grateful to the 
Society for the opportunity to pub- 
lish what we hope will add import- 
ant new features to the application 
of the Rorschach. The first public 
presentation of some of these stud- 
ies was in a Symposium of the So- 
ciety at the 1951 Annual Meeting, 
and the June issue of this year’s 
Journal published these papers, as 
well as one in the same project by 
a former student at Boston Univer- 
sity (Pena 1953). 
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The distinct practical advantage 
of such emergent theories is found 
in the fact that examination of 
them is not dependent on longi- 
tudinal studies, but may utilize, as 
has been done in the past, a cross- 
sectional approach. But do not im- 
agine that the work is finished. 
Adolescents are now being studied 
systematically (Wilson, n.d.). As 
yet we have not turned our atten- 
tion to developmental changes in 
adulthood and old age, nor to 
many other life areas where we 
may expect sequential and emer- 
gent variation in behavior. Nor is 
the task of development of scoring 
complete, for so far we have only 
taken up the location scores. This 
work I mention to exemplify the 
second type of time theory in the 
field of personality, and its appli- 
cation to projective techniques. 

The third type of time sequence 
analysis in personality may be call- 
ed the discontinuity theories. We 
would think immediately of All- 
port (1937) in this respect with his 
concept of functional autonomy of 
habit patterns, or of Goldstein 
(1939) with his analysis of catas- 
trophic reactions in organics, as 
well as of Lewin (1935), of theor- 
ies of traumatic neurosis, and of 
the press theory of Murray (1938). 
The essential feature of such theor- 
ies is of personality in transition— 
and of the transitoriness of behav- 
ior. This is at the opposite end of 
the scale to the constancy theories. 
Here the emphasis is on immediate 
change—on the current shift from 
one form of behavior to another. 
Inevitably such _ discontinuity 
theories result in a segmental ap- 
proach to development, whereas 
the constancy and emergent theor- 
ies direct our attention more to the 
total life span. One of the distinct 
values of the discontinuity theor- 
ies is to force us to recognize sig- 
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nificant moments of change in the 
life history. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the changes which have been 
most consistently examined in re- 
lation to the projective techniques 
are those that appear in a narrow 
range of human behavior, in the 
medical setting, as for example 
changes as a result of lobotomy, 
drugs, or other treatment proced- 
ures. The theoretical position of 
discontinuity would suggest that 
there are many transitions in the 
usual histories of normal life that 
are eminently worthy of our study. 
I think for instance of the great 
themes of man’s existence that have 
illumined the writings of the phil- 
osophers, poets and novelists, and 
have been clarified and given form 
in the work of artists and musicians. 
Making this more personal, may I 
ask you to take stock of the transi- 
tions in your lives that have touch- 
ed you most deeply, those events 
you would be forced to reveal in 
a frank autobiography in order to 
make clear the turns that bent your 
life in new directions. How many 
of them have been thought through 
by our co-workers with projective 
techniques? Many of these transi- 
tions almost untouched by our sci- 
ence were events you could predict 
and evaluate in others. I would not 
make poets and novelists of you, 
but lay claim to the importance 
of your intelligence penetrating 
those uniquely human transactions 
about which the layman expects us 
to be singularly sophisticated. You 
must give lie to Lord Dunsany, 
who said recently in the New York- 
er (Dunsany 1953), “I feel the psy- 
chologist has the same relation to 
the poet that a road mender has to 
a miner. The psychologist and the 
road mender get down about two 
inches.” 

Let me add evidence to my claim 
that we can only be at the thres- 
hold of discovery that might be 
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suggested by constancy, emergence, 
and discontinuity theories of devel- 
opment. Although this evidence is 
somewhat indirect, it makes con- 
crete still other ways by which we 
may take inventory of what we 
have accomplished and of that 
which lies ahead. 

One day during the summer, I 
sat down with the four 1952 issues 
of our excellent Journal, with the 
thought in mind of analyzing the 
nature of the populations with 
whom our authors work. My ap- 
proach was prejudiced. I started 
with the hypothesis that there 
would be concentrations of sub- 
jects in very limited age groups. As 
in many hypothetico-deductive ex- 
periments, my hypothesis was con- 
firmed. Here are the facts. 

Studies involving 3,510 individ- 
uals were reported. Of these, ap- 
proximately 2,000 were children 
(4-19 years of age), and 1,500 
adults. It is difficult to determine 
the sex of all the subjects. In near- 
ly half the cases (1,632) the sex was 
not mentioned. Where sex was 
specified, nearly three times as 
many male adults as female adults 
were studied (the proportion was 
833 to 290). Internal evidence 
from adult studies would suggest 
that this proportion was far too 
low, and that males served as sub- 
jects in most of the studies where 
sex was not mentioned. With 
children, the proportion was more 
nearly equal (448 males to 307 
females). 

Examining the age distribution 
of those studied, it is interesting 
to note that no children younger 
than 4 were reported on. The peak 
of interest in childhood was in the 
six year old group. Whereas 323 
six year olds were studied, only 
44 twelve year olds were represent- 
ed, and of these only three girls 
were specifically mentioned, all 
reading problems from Pauline 
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Vorhaus’ (1952) study. Her study 
and brief reports of cross-cultural 
differences on the Mosaic and 
World Tests accounted for all the 
adolescents, except those of college 
age. No woman over 50 was re- 
ferred to, although there may have 
been a few in Anne Roe’s study 
of scientists. As you might expect 
there was a peak of interest in the 
20-30 year age group of adults. 

I wish there were time to analyze 
the various factors that are re- 
sponsible for this unequal em- 
phasis on age and sex. In such an 
analysis we would point out the 
influences of such factors as place 
of employment, the nature of re- 
ferrals to clinical psychologists, re- 
strictions on freedom of research, 
especially in the clinic, fashions 
and fads in research, and the cul- 
tural attitudes to age and sex. Get- 
ting ahead in research seems to de- 
pend not so much on what you are 
as on whom you know! But the im- 
mediate relation of the figures I 
have quoted to my thesis for to- 
night is that for the improvement 
of our techniques we cannot afford 
to ignore the study of any portion 
of life that will enrich our theory 
of the development of personality, 
whether this segment be seen as an 
integral part of the total life span, 
or as a significant isolated sequence 
in that life. Nor can we by-pass 
any periods which our present 
theories of the development of per- 
sonality would suggest are critical 
areas. Nor can we overlook those 
distinctive transitions, whether 
they be in youth or old age, that 
the layman expects us to study. 

It distresses me to note, for ex- 
ample, that we have been little 
concerned with the youngest child- 
ren. We know that personality dif- 
ferences show up long before 4 
years of age, and it should not be 
impossible to devise an adequate 
methodology to reflect these dif- 
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ferences, but only a few studies in- 
volving projective methods have 
dealt with this period. We still 
need intensive analysis of adoles- 
cence, in spite of some excellent 
beginnings that have been made in 
that area. We have persisted in us- 
ing adulthood as a single period 
when we know full well that the 
adult at twenty and the adult at 
forty face different worlds with 
different attitudes, and different 
modes of adjustment. And only re- 
cently have we begun to analyze 
what Julian Huxley describes as 
the human period that most dis- 
tinguishes us from the other ani- 
mals, the age of post-maturity, 
which appears to me a happier way 
of describing the advanced years of 
life than to speak of old age, a 
term that has accumulated so 
many negative connotations. Last- 
ly, one of the most severe indict- 
ments of our projective techniques 
is that up to now they have been 
so little able to reflect differences 
between the sexes. When Anne 
Roe (1952, p. 213) states, “Both 
psychologists and anthropologists 
were subdivided by sex, and com- 
parisons made, but since no signifi- 
cant differences appeared in either 
instance between the men and the 
women, the tabulations are not in- 
cluded,” she is making it unmis- 
takable that there remain inade- 
quacies in her methodology and 
lack of exploration of a substantial 
problem. In this whole matter of 
differences between the sexes I sus- 
pect we have operated as though 
the finding of differences implies 
the making of judgments on the 
value of the behavior of one or the 
other sex. The psychologist of the 
future who can ignore the preju- 
dice that we are somehow tamper- 
ing with the equality of the sexes 
when we concern ourselves with 
differences between them has the 
prospect of making a stunning con- 
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tribution to our understanding of 
human development. 

My conviction is that projective 
techniques will be more significant 
in the future if we see man as a 
whole, not in the cliché sense of 
seeing the individual at the mom- 
ent in his entirety, but in the 
broader sense of seeing man, and, 
let me hasten to add, woman, over 
the span of years that cover his and 
her life. 

The psychologist’s commitment 
is to understand man in all his 
eigettey his greatness, in his de- 
eat, and in the persistent and less 
eventful day-in and day-out exist- 
ence. Our vow to our science is to 
know man “for better, for worse; 
for richer, for poorer; in sickness 
and in health, till death do us 
part.” 

I hope I have been able to sug- 
gest sufficiently forcefully the need 
to reexamine these vows so that 
we may proceed to expand the 
use of projective techniques as 
tools of our science in new and vi- 
tal areas of human life. But to end 
on the personal note I have per- 
mitted myself throughout, I be- 
lieve we may find some of our most 
essential problems in analysis of 
time sequences in life. If the fact 
that such investigation is suggested 
by our theories of the development 
of personality is not sufficient to 
motivate us, then let us listen to 
the requirements of our own cur- 
iosity, and even more to the sum- 
mons of an expectant and right- 
fully impatient laiety. 
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An Investigation of Sexual Symbolism: A Study of H-T-P’s Of 
Eugenically Sterilized Subjects’ 
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The concept of symbolism is im- 
portant to the interpretation of 
dreams and the clinical understand- 
ing of the mechanisms of displace- 
ment and substitution as well as a 
wide range of pathological phe- 
nomena, especially .the conversion 
symptoms, obsessions and compul- 
sions, phobias, and psychotic states. 

The fact that people often rep- 
resent their traits, tendencies and 
conflicts symbolically has already 
been relatively well demonstrated 
by clinical evidence. But, “the 
rules for determining the symbol- 
referent relations are as yet im- 
perfectly understood, although 
there is evidence indicating the 
Freudian view of the symbolic pro- 
cess possesses some utility” (Lind- 
zey, 1952, p. 10). 

In reference to the area of the 
present investigation, genital sym- 
bolism, Freud (1920) has stated: 

The male genital organ is symbolically 
represented in dreams in many different 
ways, with most of which the common 
idea underlying the comparison is easily 
apparent. The penis is symbolized pri- 
marily by objects which resemble it in 
form, being long and upstanding, such 
as sticks, umbrellas, ‘poles, trees and the 
like; also by objects which, like the thing 
symbolized, have the property of pene- 
trating, and consequently of injuring the 
body—that is to say, pointed weapons of 


’ Expansion of a paper presented at APA 
Convention, H-T-P Roundtable, Sep- 
tember, 1952. Grateful acknowledgement 
is made to Drs. John N. Buck, Bernard 
Glueck, Jr., Zygmunt A. Piotrowski, Sel- 
ma Landisberg and Irving Jacks for their 
encouragement and many fruitful sug- 

estions, and to Drs. J. Zubin, V. 
ieliauskas and S. M. Gartler for their 
aid in the statistical area. 


all sorts: knives, daggers, lances, sabers; 
firearms are similarly used: guns, pistols, 
and revolvers, these last being an appro- 
priate symbol on account of their shape 
... (as are) the hand or the foot (p.137). 

In regard to symbolized feelings 
of castration, Freud (1938) wrote: 
“The dreamwork represents castra- 
tion by baldness, hair-cutting, the 
loss of teeth, and beheading” (p. 
375). Fenichel (1945) summed up 
the psychoanalytic view by point- 
ing out that “convex organs like 
the hand, foot, nose, breasts may 
symbolize the penis and represent 
masculine wishes; concave organs 
like the mouth, anus, nostrils . . 
may symbolize the vagina and 
represent feminine wishes” (p.228). 

Since it is implicit within psy- 
choanalytic theory that the gen- 
itals may be represented in dreams 
by other parts of the body, it 
would appear that in the drawing 
of a Person the subject might em- 
ploy the same symbolism as in 
dreams and represent the extent of 
masculine or feminine emphasis in 
his self-concept by the correspond- 
ing emphasis he might give to male 
or female symbols in his drawing 
of them. And since in the drawing 
of a House and a Tree there are 
various objects which might be 
used as genital symbols (chimney, 
tree branches, etc.), it appeared 
that the projective technique, the 
House-Tree-Person, was well suit- 
ed to tap such symbolism—symbol- 
ism which psychoanalytic theory 
views as common to dreams, art, 
myth, fantasy and other such ac- 
tivities flooded by unconscious de- 
termination. 
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As clinicians are well aware, the 
clinical use of projective techniques 
has sped along gradually widening 
the gap between it and the neces- 
sarily slower scientific validation 
of them. The H-T-P is presently 
embarking on the thorny path of 
transformation from an empirical 
and practical technique to a scien- 
tifically and experimentally rooted 
method of personality analysis. If 
this transformation is to continue, 
the chief need at the present time 
is for further validation. In spite 
of the recent growth of this projec- 
tive technique, the analysis of 
drawings still remains more the 
tool of the artisan than the instru- 
ment of the scientist. “An experi- 
ence of apprenticeship with skilled 
clinicians utilizing (the projective 
drawing) technique is required for 
adequate comprehension. To the 
extent that this technique can be 
validated and its interpretation 
more objectively defined—to that 
extent will it be possible to train 
more clinicians in its valid use” 
(Holzberg, 1950, p.345). 

The broad purpose of the pres- 
ent study, then, was to investigate 
genital symbolism in general, while 
isolating the depiction of such 
symbolism on the H-T-P, in partic- 
ular. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


Since the carrying out of the 
provisions of the eugenic steriliza- 
tion law in many states appeared to 
offer a unique opportunity for the 
experimental investigation of the 
psychological reaction to a situa- 
tion which many patients seemed 
to interpret, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, as equivalent to castration, 
the present study was undertaken 
in an attempt to investigate one 
area of the effects upon the person- 
ality of the sterilization procedure 
and its interpretation as a castra- 
ting experience, as reflected by the 
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H-T-P. Clinical experience with 
sterilized subjects had indicated 
that significant numbers responded 
with temporary, or more or less 
enduring, feelings of castration. 
Furthermore, many patients when 
asked to describe what they ex- 
pected sterilization to be had in- 
dicated that it was an actual cas- 
tration they expected. Gamble 
(1948) has highlighted the frequent 
equation of sterilization with cas- 
tration on the part of not only the 
patients but also their parents and 
other relatives. He has pointed out 
the laity’s fear of resultant changes, 
such as beards on female faces, so- 
prano voices in male throats, de- 
crease of sexual responsiveness or 
prowess, and removal of part of the 
genitals. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


The basic assumptions, then, of 
the present study were twofold: (a) 
sterilized subjects, in part at least, 
respond to the operation with feel- 
ings of castration, and (b) art or 
drawings could be employed in this 
area to tap the language of un- 
conscious symbols — that stream 
which runs through dreams, myths, 
autistic flow of thought, and other 
creative activities. 


SUBJECTS 


The individuals included in the 
present study comprised an experi- 
mental group of 20 white males 
between the ages of 16 and 28, all 
of whom underwent surgical ster- 
ilization, and a control group of 
20 white males between the ages 
of 17 and 30, all of whom under- 
went operations other than sterili- 
zation, 1.e., tonsillectomy, appendec- 
tomy, etc. The respective mean 
ages were 20.4 and 21.2 years. 

Whereas the age range and mean 
age of the two groups closely ap- 
proximated each other, the IQ 
range of the groups was not as 
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similar as could be desired. The 
IQ’s of the members of the exper- 
imental group ranged from 60 to 
130 with a mean of 83, while the 
IQ’s of the subjects in the control 
group ranged from 65 to 128 with 
a mean of 91. The subjects in the 
experimental group included high- 
grade mental defectives, individuals 
of borderline intelligence, pseudo- 
feebleminded individuals, epileptic 
patients, and several ‘“‘psycho- 
paths.” The sampling in the study 
was certainly not ideal from the 
viewpoint of a firm basis upon 
which to make generalizations, but 
one’s experimental conscience, in 
this case, had to be content with 
the limitations in subject popula- 
tion set up by enactment of the 
sterilization laws. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects of the experimental 
group, all patients at Lynchburg 
State Colony, Virginia, the institu- 
tion at which the study was under- 
taken, customarily were asked to 
draw a House, Tree, and Person 
first with pencil and then again 
with crayons, as part of the pro- 
jective battery given during their 
first two months at the Colony. 
These drawings will be referred to 
as the original set. The day a pat- 
ient chosen for sterilization was 
sent to the hospital ward—the day 
prior to the operation—another 
H-T-P, achromatic and chromatic, 
was administered. This was done 
with the expectation that castra- 
tion feelings, if present, would be 
exaggerated, or if not previously 
present, reactively brought about 
by anticipation of the operation. 
On the day of the operation pro- 
per, and approximately an hour be- 
fore the sterilization, another 
achromatic H-T-P was adminis- 
tered. The day following the oper- 
ation the patient again drew an 
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achromatic and chromatic set of 
drawings. The drawings of these 
last three administrations will be 
referred to as the operation sets. 
Two weeks later, before being dis- 
charged, a last and final achromat- 
ic and chromatic set of drawings 
were obtained. Thus, 180 sets of 
H-T-P’s, in all, were obtained from 
the 20 members of the experimen- 
tal group. 

The members of the control 
group were also given the same 
tests in the same sequence. 

The accumulation of data was 
the yield of a 12-month period. 
The small N necessitated the use 
of small sample statistics in the 
quantitative treatment of the data 
and a partial shift of emphasis to 
the qualitative or clinical approach. 
The gathering of data will contin- 
ue, but the results thus far are so 
striking that they appear to war- 
rant presentation at this time. 


The drawing elements in the H- 
T-P’s of experimental and the con- 
trol groups were judged by two 
clinicians independently and only 
in those instances in which there 
was agreement was the drawing 
sign regarded as present. In addi- 
tion, the sign had to differentiate 
the original H-T-P from those ob- 
tained subsequently by appearing 
in the operation drawings when it 
had previously been absent, or dis- 
appearing when it had previously 
been present. 


CHECK-LIST 


To reduce the subjective color- 
ing of the clinical judgments, items 
on a check-list were as carefully 
defined as possible. A combina- 
tion of clinical experience and ap- 
plication of psychoanalytic theory 
suggested the following items for 
investigation as indices of castra- 
tion feelings, reactions to castration 
feelings, and phallic sensitization: 
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House: 


1. 


10. 


Chimney no longer present or 
presented as markedly short- 
ened (as compared to original 
admission H-T-P) or with a 
piece now sliced off (a diagon- 
al line depicting top of chim- 
ney, as if the topmost section 
were missing.) 

Chimney noticeably enlarged, 
elongated, or otherwise em- 
phasized. 

Chimney made phallic in 
shape, with a rounded, rather 
than squared top. 

Chimney leaning markedly to 
one side rather than perpen- 
dicular to the roof-top, or 
chimney overhanging the edge 
of the roof as if ready to 
topple off. 

Chimney transparent (the ob- 
jects behind the chimney seen 
through the chimney material) 
or the chimney seen through a 
transparent roof. 

No doorknob on the door, or 
a doorknob placed outside the 
door boundaries. 

Window presented without 
horizontal cross-line but with 
the vertical cross-line emphas- 
ized.” 

Smoke (depicted on the initial 
H-T-P as coming out of the 
chimney) no longer present in 
the operation drawings. 
Smoke no longer rises upward, 
but dribbles down the edge of 
the chimney. 

Smoke pouring from the chim- 
ney in diffuse and heavy fash- 
ion, suggesting that the phallus 





*The drawings of an orifice with em- 


phasis upon a 


vertical dividing-line 


down the center has been found clinic- 
ally oftentimes to represent a vaginal 
symbol, and its appearance in the draw- 
ing of a House (in part, a reflection 
of one’s body-image) by a male subject 
may be indicative of feminine identifica- 
tion. 


is now an area of concern or 
anxiety. 


Tree: 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Phallic branches added and di- 
rected upward, whereas the 
previous depiction was out- 
ward toward the side. 
Branches distinctly bent, or 
cut off. 

Branches or leaves as falling 
off the tree. 

Tree larger than upon admis- 
sion and phallic in shape (as a 
reflection of compensatory 
wish-fulfillment). 

Sexual “penetration” effect: 
The Tree drawn so that it ap- 
pears to depict sexual “pene- 
tration,” with the leafy struc- 
ture, the hairy border of the 
vaginal orifice, and the trunk, 
the phallus. 

Tree leaning over or toppling 
(in addition to castration 
feelings, this may reflect re- 
active feelings of loss of per- 
sonality balance). 

Tree cut through at ground- 
line or above. 


Person: 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 





Accentuation upon feminine 
elements in the male Person: 
Emphasis on buttock areas 
and over-all impression of 
curvaceousness. 

Female Person drawn, where- 
as a male was drawn originally 
upon admission. 

Phallic depiction of the whole 
body: That is, the head and 
body joined into one mass with 
the neck omitted, or the head 
of the Person shaped like the 
head of the penis and the body 
shaped like the shaft. 
Phallic head: The head of 
phallic shape with the ears 
either omitted entirely or 
placed within the outline of 
the head rather than protrud- 
ing from it. 








t 
: 











22. 


; 
: 
j 


3. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 





34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 








30. 
31. 


82. 


33. 
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Head cut off from the body 
at the neck or else displaced 
horizontally so that it seems 
to grow out of the shoulder, 
in either case giving a distinct 
impression of decapitation. 
Head tilted to either side: At 
a distant angle from the body 
line. 

No hair depicted in any way. 
Nose phallic in shape, elong- 
ated or enlarged. 

Nose drawn as if broken or 
bent in two. 

Pipe, cigarette or cigar in 
mouth. 

Visor added to the hat, elong- 
ated and in stiff upward posi- 
tion. 

Phallic-like and erect hat ear- 
flaps standing out from side of 
head. 

Ears omitted. 

Ears excessively large, phallic 
in shape and standing out from 
side my ear} 

Tie-emphasis, elongated or 
presentation as standing erect 
and away from shirt front. 
Phallic arms: Arms drawn 
more phallic-like than arm- 
like. 

Short, stumpy arms: Arms less 
than the length of the trunk. 
Unattached arms: Arms cut 
through and unattached to 
body or else presented as bare- 
ly attached, as if hanging by a 
thread. 

Absence of one or more fingers 
on the hand. 

No hands: Arm presented as 
intact from shoulder to wrist 
with amputation effect pre- 
sented at that point. 
Walking-cane or stick present.® 
Frank representation of pri- 
mary genitals: This item rang- 


* As an alternate to interpreting this as 
a phallic symbol one may view it as re- 
flecting a need for support at a period 
of impending loss of personality balance. 


40. Pelvic 
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es from a depiction of the pub- 
ic hairs to a drawing in of the 
penis or vulva. 

closure-line omitted. 
Unclosed genital area or no 
line connecting the inner as- 
pects of the legs to each other 
or to the trunk. 


41. Excessively short legs: Legs 


smaller in length than the 
body. 


42. Unattached legs or feet: Legs 


not connected to the body, or 
feet not connected to the legs. 


43. Feet excessively elongated or 


presented as rigid and erect, 
standing out and up at an 
angle away from the ground. 


44. High heel on the shoes of a 


male Person.* 


45. Blushing effect on the face of 


the chromatic Person.5 


Concepts in Common to House, 
Tree and Person 


46. Groupings of three®, e.g., but- 
tons, branches, shrubs, door- 
knobs, etc., produced in clus- 
ters of three. 

47. Triangle’ used to depict door, 
window, Tree trunk, Person’s 
body or nose. 


‘Either a reflection of feminine identifi- 
cation or else an act of compensation by 
appending an additional and unneces- 
sary phallic symbol to the drawings. 

5’ This item was included to tap the an- 
alytic theory, presented by Fenichel 
(1945), that blushing represents displaced 
exhibitionism as a reaction to feelings 
of castration. It is as if the individual 
me to excessive and inappropriate 

lushing said in effect, “Notice my phal- 
lic symbol (the head); it is present, not 
castrated.” (Incidentally, it may be noted 
at this point, that in the present investi- 
gation this item fell short of attaining 
the .05 level of confidence by one case 
only.) 

* This item was included to tap the psy- 
choanalytic view that the “symbolism of 
three” represents the three elements of 
the male genitals. 


* Empirical evidence suggests that the tri- 
angle may represent a female vaginal 


48. Circle (vaginal symbol, depict- 
ing feelings of feminization) 
superimposed inappropriately 
and conspicuously on the body 
of the Person, or used as a hole 
in the Tree or as an opening 
in the House. 


Post-drawing Interrogation 
49. The statement that the thing 


the House needs most is a 
chimney. 

50. Tree seen as “dead.”’§ 

51. Tree seen as _ significantly 


younger (5 years or more) on 
the operation H-T-P than on 
the original H-T-P.® 

52. Person needs: Pants (presum- 
ably a symbo! of masculinity 
and/or to protect or screen 
the operation region). 

53. Person needs: Shoes. 

54. Person needs: Hair on head (a 
symbol of virility). 


STATISTICAL PROCEDURES 


In evaluating the data statistic- 
ally, Fisher’s Exact Method of 2x2 
Tables was the technique employ- 
ed. The principal question which 
statistical analysis had to answer 
was: Do the items differentiate to 
a statistically significant degree be- 
tween the operation H-T-P’s of 
the experimental group on the one 
hand and both (a) the original 
H-T-P administered before the ex- 





symbol. This is possibly related to the 
shape of the female pubic area. Pio- 
trowski (n. d.) points out that it is also 
theoretically conceivable that the tri- 
angle might, upon occasion, assume 
phallic, rather than vaginal, representa- 
tion in that the three-pointed figure 
allows for an unconscious association 
with the trinity of the male genitals. 

® As a reflection of (a) feelings of a phallic 
incapability or deadness, or (b) general- 
ized feelings of inner lifelessness, use- 


lessness and/or decay. 

®*This is a function of either (a) gener- 
alized regression, or (b) a concept of 
one’s phallus being less mature and 
capable, or both. 
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perimental subject was informed 
he was to be sterilized, and (b) the 
operation H-T-P’s of the control 
group, on the other hand. Thus, in 
a sense, two controls, were em- 
ployed: one, the original H-T-P’s 
of the experimental subjects be- 
fore they were informed that they 
would have to undergo sterilization 
and, two, the H-T-P’s of the con- 
trol subjects who received opera- 
tions other than sterilization. 

After reliability of differences 
between the frequency of occurr- 
ence of each item had been calcu- 
lated, the items were considered 
significant if they fell at, or better 
than, the five percent level of con- 
fidence. 


Core RESULTS 


The items which the present 
study indicated to be valid indices 
of castration feelings, or reactions 
to such feelings, are presented in 
Table I. 

The largest number of significant 
items (11 items) were shown to be 
valid in differentiating between the 
control and experimental subjects 
in their operation drawings of a 
Person. Five and four items, re- 
spectively, were found to differenti- 
ate to a statistically significant de- 
gree between the groups in their 
operation drawings of the Tree and 
House. Also, certain general items, 
not specific for House, Tree, or 
Person alone were found to be sig- 
nificant (i.e., the use of symbolism 
of three, the circle-vaginal symbol, 
etc.). 

Inspection of the data indicated 
that in the operation drawings 13 
of the 20 experimental subjects 
manifested four or more of the 54 
clinically-hypothecated signs of cas- 
tration feelings and phallic sensi- 
tivity. Of the remaining experi- 
mental subjects, three displayed 
three signs each, one subject mani- 
fested two signs, and one subject 
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TasL_eE I—Items which Discriminate Between the Operation H-T-P’s 
of the Experimental and Control Groups 


Item No. Experimental Control 
on Check-list Item Group Group , 
House 
1 Chimney missing, shortened, 
or sliced off 11 (4)* 3 (3)* 01 
* Chimney emphasis and 
elongation 7 (1) 1 02 
4 Chimney leaning over 4 0 05 
7 Window, vaginal symbol 4 0 05 
10 Smoke pouring out of chimney 4 0 05 
Tree 
12 Branches bent or broken 4 0 05 
15 Sexual penetration 4 0 05 
16 Tree toppling 6 1 05 
17 Tree cut through or amputated 8 1 01 
Person 
20 Phallic depiction of Person 5 0 02 
22 Decapitation 5 0 02 
24 Hair left off 7(1) 1 02 
254-26 Nose emphasized or broken? 5 0 02 
284-29 Visor or ear-flaps erect and 
protruding 4 0 05 
33 Phallic arms 5. 0 02 
35 Unattached arms 10 1 002 
37 No hands 4 0 05 
40 Absence of pelvic closure-line 4 0 (1) 05 
43 Penis-like or elongated feet 5 0 02 
Concepts Common to House, Tree and Person 
46 Symbolism of Three 5 0 02 
47 Use of triangle-vaginal symbol 6 1 05 
48 Circle as vaginal symbol 4 0 05 
Post-drawing Interrogation 
49 House needs most: “Chimney” 9 (3) 2 (2) 01 
50 Tree seen as “dead” 6 (1) 1 05 
51 Tree seen as younger 6 1 05 


*Number in parenthesis indicates the number of subjects who, upon admission, showed 
the item in question. These cases were excluded from the comparison. Absence of a 
number in parenthesis indicates zero cases in that category. 

tItems 25 and 26 did not achieve statistical significance independently, but when 
combined significance was attained. The same with items 28 and 29. 


one sign. In the control group, 
however, no subject responded in 
the operation drawings with more 
than two signs. Thus, if the pre- 
sence of three or more signs in a 
subject’s H-T-P is regarded as a 
reasonably valid quantitative in- 
dex, then 16 of the 20 subjects may 
be viewed as having responded to 
eugenic sterilization with feelings 
of castration threat. 

If the existence of three or more 
signs is employed as a quantitative 





index of the presence of castration 
feelings, such a criterion attains a 
P value to the order of 2 x 10~5 
(Fisher’s Exact Method). 


The three sign cut-off point is 
presently being subjected to cross 
validation with (1) a group of sub- 
jects undergoing tooth extraction, 
in an effort to tap reactive uncon- 
scious feelings of castration (as 
suggested by the use of such sym- 
bolism in dreams), and (2) a group 
of sex offenders (homosexuals and 
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pedophiliacs) at Sing Sing Prison 
who may be expected to have sig- 
nificantly greater feelings of cas- 


tration than a normal control 
group. 
MISCELLANEOUS RESULTS 


The following items were found 
in about equal proportion in the 
operation drawings of the control 
and experimental groups, and 
hence may be regarded as person- 
ality reactions to the prospect or 
eventuality of any surgical opera- 
tion, rather than to eugenic steril- 
ization, per Sse: 

A handful of subjects in each 
group (five in the control and six 
in the experimental group) used 
only black or brown for their op- 
eration chromatic drawings, where- 
as their original H-T-P’s showed 
a fuller and more spontaneous em- 
ployment of color. This may be re- 
garded as a reflection of reactive 
feelings of depression and emotion- 
al constriction brought about by 
the operation. With several subjects 
in both groups a smile on the or- 
iginal Person’s face changed to a 
frown on the operation drawing, 
and on several others the hair stood 
up, as if in fright or in an acute 
panic state, on the subsequent 
drawings. Some of the subjects in 
both groups depicted aggressive- 
like fingers with a protective line 
circling the tips on the a 
drawings as if the individual was 
attempting to repress or suppress 
reactive aggressivity; efforts at re- 
straint or control of impulses are 
thus evidenced. Reactive aggression 
was also displayed by the bared 
teeth and the use of unrelieved 
white space (window without 
panes, foliage unrelieved by leaves 
or branches, etc.). These indices of 
reactive hostility were somewhat 
more evident in the experimental 
than in the control group (nine to 
five). This difference in incidence 
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may presumably be explained as 
somewhat greater reactions of hos- 
tility on the part of the sterilized 
subjects who were subjected to a 
forced operation which said to 
them, in effect, “You are unfit to 
procreate.” 


In addition to reactive hostility, 
individuals in both groups showed 
some suggestion of tendencies eith- 
er to withdraw or to regress. Both 
experimental and control groups, 
under the stress induced by surgical 
operation tended to employ a bare 
minimum of details—strikingly less 
than on admission as well as less 
than on retest two weeks post- 
operatively. This may be _ inter- 
preted as either a reduced ability 
or disposition to concentrate or as 
a reactive tendency to withdraw 
(in that details are a measure of 
environment contact), or both, 


Also noticed was a slight but 
somewhat consistent decrease in 
size of the operation drawings, a 
reflection of a decrease in feelings 
of adequency. 

Several of the subjects showed 
anxiety, as depicted by excessive 
shading in the area to be operated 
upon as well as other indications 
(for example, one appendectomy 
case had the Person’s hand at the 
right side as if in defense of the 
area in which the appendix re- 
sides). There was, however, in the 
control group none of the displace- 
ment to another organ or object 
which the sterilized patients em- 
ployed in treating various elong- 
ated objects as phallic symbols. 


CAsE ILLUSTRATION 


Case A: Case A’s original H-T-P 
(see drawing number 1), obtained 
upon admission to the institution, 
shows a rather usual treatment of 
the nose. Pre- and post-operatively, 
however, some rather interesting 
results occurred. 
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Drawinc No. 1 





Drawinc No. 3 


Drawing number 2, the patient's 
chromatic drawing of a Person the 
day before the sterilization opera- 
tion, obtained after he had n 
sent to the hospital ward and in- 
formed of the imminence of the 
impending surgery, still shows no 
unusual treatment of the nose. The 





Drawinc No. 4 


head, however, has assumed more 
phallic shape than on the previous 
drawing and has been swept off to 
the side, as if being pulled off the 
body axis by fear of, or feelings 
of, decapitation. The hands now 
drop off the drawing, and the arms 
assume phallic shape. Also, one 
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arm is displaced from its proper 
socket to an inappropriate point 
lower on the body. The symbolic 
phallic displacement throughout is 
rather striking. In passing, it may 
also be noted that the Person ap- 
pears to be losing his equilibrium, 
both in the literal and the figur- 
ative sense. 


In drawing number 3, obtained 
approximately an hour before the 
sterilization operation, the hands 
are still missing, the arms are still 
phallic in shape, but this time the 
ear has dropped off. In view of the 
fact that omission of the eyeball 
and ear might represent with- 
drawal from both the visual and 
~ auditory environments, rather than 
castration feelings, such omissions 
were not treated statistically. Along 
with this interpretation, however, 
there is always the possibility that 
absence of eye and ear might reflect 
castration feelings. Careful inspec- 
tion of the nose area reveals the be- 
ginning of the depiction of the 
nose as bent or broken. This can 
more clearly be seen, in a more 
advanced stage, in drawing num- 
ber 4, obtained the day after the 
sterilization operation. Also evid- 
ent in this latter drawing are the 
following features: The head is 
swept to the side of the vertical 
body axis, one arm is attached in 
very precarious fashion as if hang- 
ing by a single thread, the hands 
are still missing, and a high heel 
is placed on the foot reflecting 
either a compensatory addition of 
a phallic symbol or feelings of 
greater femininization. 

The three of the operation 
drawings (numbers 2, 3, and 4) 
show no depiction of hair on the 
head, a reflection of feelings of lack 
of virility. These three drawings 
when compared to the original also 
show the absence of a neck, as if 
in an attempt to solidify the head 
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more closely to the body as a de- 
fense against decapitation. 

In the drawing obtained two 
weeks after the operation (not 
shown) the neck, ear, and hand 
were again included. The only 
sign of castration feelings remain- 
ing—but this one a notably signifi- 
cant one—was the complete omis- 
sion of the nose. These drawings, 
then, highlighted the patient’s feel- 
ing that he is damaged and not a 
complete unit within himself. 

Case B: On admission to the 
institution, Case B drew an original 
H-T-P whose Tree branches were 
fairly sturdy. The day before the 
sterilization operation the branches 
were drawn with anxiety indica- 
tions reflected in shaky and broken 
lines. The day of the operation he 
drew the branches as if broken or 
wilted. The day after the operation 
several branches were all but bent 
in half and hanging down.!° 


The fact that case B’s castration 
feelings show up more obviously 
in the drawing of a Tree, while 
Case A discloses his emotional re- 
action to sterilization more notice- 
ably in the drawing of a Person 
may be interpreted as a reflection 
of the deeper, more serious, and 
more basic’ reaction of the former 
than the latter. Clinical evidence 
suggests that attributes depicted in 
the drawing of the Tree are a re- 
flection of deeper layers of the sub- 
ject’s personality than are attributes 
revealed in the drawing of a Per- 
son. This is probably due to the 
fact that the Person is “closer to 
home” as a picture of self-image 


“The view that this was a reflection of 
castration feelings rather than feelings 
of depression finds support in the fact 
that the day-before-the-operation draw- 
ing showed only the outer branches 
(phallic symbols) receiving anxiety treat- 
ment (light, shaky and broken lines) 
with the rest of the Tree produced with 
firm lines. 
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than is the picture of a Tree and 
as a result the deeper or more for- 
bidden feelings can more readily 
be projected, with less fear of re- 
vealing oneself and less need for 
ego-defensive maneuvering, in the 
drawing of a Tree. 

Case C: This subject’s drawing, 
obtained the day following his eu- 
genic sterilization, in response to 
the request to draw a House is 
striking in its interpretive implica- 
tions. Whereas he had on previous 
examinations drawn rather conven- 
tional Houses, he now drew a bird- 
house perched on top of a pole 
with a large, conspicuous, circular 
opening as an entrance. This draw- 
ing response is susceptible to a clus- 
ter of related interpretations. 

The decreased size intrinsic to 
the concept of a bird-house may 
be taken to reflect the patient’s re- 
active feelings of inadequacy, in- 
feriority and relative worthlessness. 
He now feels so small and insignifi- 
cant as to be deserving of residence 
only in an animal’s, rather than a 
human’s, house. On a deeper sym- 
bolic, and possibly less valid, level 
the conspicuous circular opening 
reflects the subject’s feelings of 
femininity and, on a still deeper 
level, of the possession of a vaginal, 
rather than a phallic, genital or- 
gan. It is quite possible that the 
choice of a bird-house was, in part, 
motivated by its suitability for por- 
traying the circular opening direct- 
ly accessible to the viewer. In ad- 
dition, the concept of a house into 
which birds (sometimes a phallic 
symbol employed in dreams) enter 
further highlights sexual preoccu- 
pation and a feminine self-concept. 
The phallic symbolism of the pole 

(supporting the bird-house) and 
the vaginal symbolism of the cir- 
cular opening suggest efforts to re- 
solve a conflicting pull toward 
masculine identification on the one 
hand and feminine identification 
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on the other. Still another interpre- 
tive approach is suggested by the 
drawing. The whole configuration 
throws its phallic symbolization in- 
to relief when the small bird-house 
is taken to represent the head of 
the symbolic penis and the pole the 
shaft. The concept of an inade- 
quate phallus then comes through 
in the misplaced (for an adequate 
penis) urethral orifice (which ap- 
pears on the side rather than the 
point of the head), all in all sym- 
bolizing a traumatized penis. The 
whole concept, thus, might be tak- 
en to represent an inanimate, wood- 
en memorial to a once virile phal- 
lus. 


All of the above interpretations 
tend to support each other in that 
they reflect the range of the sub- 
ject’s feelings, on different levels, 
from felt inadequacy, inferiority, 
and worthlessness to feelings of 
phallic impotency and conflict be- 
tween masculine and feminine 
identification. 

An incidental finding which 
deserves mention at this point is 
that there appears to be an inter- 
esting tendency to individual pref- 
erence in employing a phallic sym- 
bol. Those who utilized the branch 
of a Tree to reflect their castration 
feelings did not, to the same extent, 
employ feet, noses, neckties, etc., 
for the same purpose. Those whose 
unconscious displacement was from 
the penis to the nose did not tend, 
in equal degree, toward other dis- 
placement symbols to express their 
castration fear. 


DISCUSSION 


The unconscious is an entity 
which cannot be explored directly, 
but from which messages usually 
reach consciousness only after being 
clothed in symbolic disguise. The 
rules of such symbolic disguise ap- 
pear to fit into certain generalities 
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or to make up a language of sym- 
bolism. 

After giving due recognition to 
the view that each individual em- 
ploys private symbols in dreams 
and other creative aspects of be- 
havior, psychoanalytic theory states 
that certain symbols are employed 
so prevalently as to indicate that 
they have a universal meaning—a 
meaning only secondarily modified 
by the overtones and colorings of 
personal experience. The present 
study, though based on a small 
sample, tends to support this view. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Drawings of a House, Tree and 
Person of twenty subjects under- 
going surgical sterilization were 
compared to similar drawings ob- 
tained from twenty subjects under- 
going operations other than steril- 
ization. On the assumption that 
subjects who are about to undergo 
eugenic sterilization or who have 
just heen sterilized would be prone 
to respond with feelings of castra- 
tion, the drawings of the two 
groups were compared for indices 
of genital symbolization and cas- 
tration feelings. Significant statis- 
tical differences were found be- 
tween the two groups on 26 of the 
54 drawing items compared. 

Since the results of this study 
were obtained from a small group 
of subjects, their validity should 
be tested on other similar groups. 
The following tentative conclu- 
sions, however, seem justified: 

1. Elongated objects on the H- 
T-P, such as chimneys, branches, 
tree-trunks, arms, nose, legs, feet, 
etc., are susceptible to being util- 
ized as phallic symbols. Circles, tri- 
angles, and objects with a vertical 
split down the center (such as a 
window depicted with emphasis 
upon the vertical sash-line and the 
horizontal sash-line omitted) may 
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be employed as vaginal symbols 
and serve as reflections of felt cas- 
tration in the creative drawings 
of males. 


2. It is in the drawing of these 
genital symbols that an individual 
may reveal his feelings of genital 
inadequacy and castration anxiety. 
Such feelings may be depicted by 
his presentation of the symbols as 
damaged, cut through, broken or 
otherwise impaired. 

3. The male genital trinity may 
be symbolized by groupings of 
three, eg., buttons, lg 
shrubs, doorknobs, etc., produced 
in clusters of three. 


4. A logical extension of the 
data appears to indicate the ad- 
visability of providing individuals 
selected for eugenic sterilization 
with some form of psychotherapeu- 
tic support to the end that psychic 
trauma and castration anxiety pro- 
duced by such surgery can be held 
at a minimum. 

5. The presence of three or 
more signs out of the 54 is sug- 
gested for cross-validation on other 
groups of subjects as a cut-off point 
reflecting castration feelings on the 
H-T-P. 

Other studies on larger groups 
are indicated as a necessary step in 
supporting the conclusions of the 
present study and in further in- 
vestigation of (a) evidence of other 
genital symbolism, (b) the use of 
such symbolism by female subjects, 
and (c) the area of symbolism in 
general (other than genital) as it 
permeates myth, legend, literature, 
art, and dreams. 
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Some Relationships between Rorschach Scores 
in Kindergarten and Reading in the Primary Grades’ 


GEORGE MEYER, PH.D. 
San Jose Unified School District 


INTRODUCTION 


During the past ten years two 
studies have been published on 
the relationship between reading 
disability in children and Ror- 
schach scores. Gann (1945) re- 
ported a study in which three 
groups of children—a group of re- 
tarded readers, a group of average 
readers, and a group of superior 
readers—were equated roughly for 
chronological age, mental age, and 
intelligence quotient. The results 
of this study indicated that cer- 
tain dynamic processes in the per- 
sonality organization as shown by 
specific Rorschach signs were re- 
lated to, and influential in the 
reading process, and might be re- 
sponsible for reading retardation. 
Vorhaus (1952) presented her 
findings on 308 reading disabil- 
ity cases whose mental capacities 
were average or above and who 
ranged in age between six and 
over twenty-one. Of these cases, 
225 were found to fall into four 
different groups on the basis of 
the Rorschach. The Rorschach 
configurations for each of these 
groups were presented and discuss- 
ed in relation to the hypothesis 
that the reading disabilities indi- 
cated the kinds of adaptations these 
groups made to environmental 
pressure. 

In both of the foregoing studies 
relationships between certain Ror- 
schach variables and reading re- 
tardation were demonstrated in 


1 Modification of the Presidential Address 

to the Division of School Psychologists, 
American Psychological Association, 
Washington, D. C., September, 1952. 
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the cases of groups of individuals 
who were already reading disabil- 
ity cases before the Rorschachs 
were administered to them. The 
individuals in these groups had 
already worked out _ personality 
adaptations which were not only 
reflected in their Rorschach _re- 
cords but also in their reading 
achievements. Since the personal- 
ity adaptations which were respons- 
ible for reading disability in these 
individuals had developed in earl- 
ier years it might be expected that 
Rorschach records obtained at a 
much earlier period, possibly dur- 
ing that period of development 
preceding their exposure to the 
reading curriculum in the school 
system, would provide evidence 
that these children would become 
reading disability cases. 


In school systems children come 
to us in kindergarten with per- 
sonality adaptations which for the 
most part already have been work- 
ed out. Since they will not be ex- 
posed to the formal educational 
program in reading until the first 
grade, Rorschach records from 
these children might provide us 
with evidence as to which of them 
will later be the achieving readers 
and which ones will later be the 
retarded readers. It was with this 
hypothesis that the present study 
of a group of kindergarten child- 
ren was started over three years 
ago. Not only was it felt that the 
Rorschach test might be useful as 
a prognostic test of reading 
achievement, but it was also 
thought that a Rorschach given 
during the kindergarten period 
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might provide a measure of read- 
ing readiness. 

Measures of reading readiness 
are ordinarily used in the first 
grade. Whether or not, and when, 
the first grader is ready to read 
is ordinarily determined in terms 
both of his intellectual readiness 
as indicated by intelligence test 
results, and in terms of his edu- 
cational readiness as determined 
by how rapidly and how ade- 
quately he responds to the read- 
ing readiness curriculum in terms 
of reading readiness test results 
and in terms of teachers’ judg- 
ments. Little information is avail- 
able on a child’s emotional and 
social readiness, and that small 
amount of information is based 
upon his teacher’s very subjective 
estimates. Since the Rorschach 
test may reveal not only data with 
respect to the individual’s emo- 
tional and social adjustments but 
also data on his intellectual ca- 
pacity or level, and particularly 
data on various interrelationships 
between these various factors, it 
would appear that this test might 
be used as an effective additional 
means for determining reading 
readiness. It might at this time be 
used for identifying those child- 
remy ‘who need special treatment 
both in and out of school in order 
that whatever problems they have 
in the area of personal adapta- 
tions may be dealt with. As a 
result of this early 
many of these individuals migh 
be able to make educational, as 
well as other personal adapta- 
tions, which they might otherwise 
have been unable to make. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects of this investiga- 
tion were 62 children of a group 
of 86 on whom Meyer and 
Thompson (1952) reported the 
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results of a normative study of 
the Rorschach test at the kinder- 
garten level. Of the original 
group of 86 children only 51 re- 
mained in the schools of the San 
Jose Unified School District at 
the start of the third grade. These 
51 children, 26 boys and 25 girls, 
make up the main experimental 
group. The other 11 children re- 
mained in the school district un- 
til the end of the second grade. 
Since certain of the experimental 
data were lacking for them this 
group of children could be used 
only to check certain of the find- 
ings on the larger group. 

The Rorschach test was admin- 
istered during the last two months 
of the spring term of the kinder- 
garten year, at which time the 
children of the main experiment- 
al group ranged in age between 
5 years, 4 months and 6 years, 4 
months of age, with a mean of 5 
years, 10 months. The test was ad- 
ministered and scored according 
to the system suggested by Klopfer 
and Kelley (1942) except for those 
modications which were described 
in the article by Meyer and 
Thompson. 

During the fall term of the first 
grade each child was given a Stan- 
ford-Binet test (Form L). At the 
beginning of the fall term of the 
third grade each child was given 
the Chicago Reading Test (Test 
B, Form 2) in order to determine 
his reading grade placement. 

In addition to the reading 
grade placements the children’s 
reading achievement records from 
the start of the first grade to the 
end of the third grade were avaii- 
able. The teachers noted on the 
reading cards of the children’s 
semen records their progress 
rom both one reader to the next 
and from one reading level to 
the next. 
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In the San Jose elementary 
schools the reading program is 
adapted in so far as possible to the 
children’s needs. In each class- 
room there are ordinarily three 
different reading groups, repre- 
senting one or more levels of 
achievement. A_ given child is 
placed in that group which seems 
to fit most nearly his reading 
achievement level at that time. A 
given group of children will move 
from one reading level to another 
level at that pace determined by 
the group’s growth in reading. An 
individual child may move from 
one group to another in his class- 
room, depending upon his own 
rate of achievement. 


RESULTS 


In Table I are presented data 
on the various Rorschach vari- 
ables for three groups. The med- 
ians for the first group (Med. I) 
are those obtained in the Meyer 
and Thompson normative study. 
The medians for the second grou 
(Med. II) are those for 32 child- 
ren of the normative population 
who were reading at or above a 
grade placement of 2.0 on the 
Chicago Reading Test at the be- 
ginning of the third grade. The 
mean reading grade placement of 
this group was 2.9. Hereafter this 
group of children will be referred 
to as the achieving readers. The 
medians for the third grow 
(Med. III) are those for 19 child- 
ren from the normative popula- 
tion who were reading below a 
grade placement of 2.0 on the Chi- 
cago Reading Test at the begin- 
ning of the third grade. The mean 
reading grade placement was 1.5?. 
This group of children will be re- 


2"That the achieving readers and the re- 

tarded readers differ in their mean read- 
ing grade placements is indicated by a t 
of 6.72 and a level of significance in- 
dicated by a P of less than .001. 
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ferred to hereafter as the retarded 
readers. 

The data in Table I suggest 
that achieving readers may differ 
from retarded readers in the use 
of several different Rorschach var- 
iables. For example, in the use of 
locations, the achieving readers 
use a median number of W re- 
sponses of 5.3 and a median W% 
of 45.0. In both of these cases this 
is less than the median number 
and median per cent of W re- 
sponses which is used by the nor- 
mative group. On the other hand, 
the retarded readers use a median 
of W responses of 7.8 and a med- 
ian W% of 62.5. In both cases this 
is greater than the median num- 
ber and median per cent of W re- 
sponses which is used by the nor- 
mative group. Such data as these 
indicate that achieving and re- 
tarded readers may differ in re- 
spect to their use of certain Ror- 
schach variables. On the other 
hand, other data, for example, the 
data on the use of the various 
shading determinants, suggest that 
the two groups respond similarly. 

In Table II significance data 
are given for comparisons between 
the proportion of achieving and 
retarded readers using various 
Rorschach variables. In addition 
to significance data on the vari- 
ables included in Table I, signifi- 
cance data are also presented for 
the seven categories of W _ con- 
structions described in the Meyer 
and Thompson study. These are: 
the arbitrary response, W,; the in- 
accurate unorganized outline re- 
sponse (including confabulatory, 

osition, and confabulatory com- 

ination responses), W.2; the crude 
determinant response, W;; the 
noncommittal form response, W,; 
the unelaborated fairly accurate 
outline response, W;; the organ- 
ized popular response, W,; and 
the superior response, W;. Signifi- 
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Rorschach and Reading 


TABLE II—Significance Data for Differences in Proportions between 
Achieving and Retarded Readers 


Achieving 
Readers 
(N=32) 
f P 
R, 12 or more 18 563 
Reaction Time 
RT,, greater than 10.0” 9° 429° 
RTo, greater than 11.2” 5* .238° 
RTrt, greater than 10.0” 9* .429* 
Locations 
W, 7 or more 12 375 
W, 50% or more 15 469 
WI, 1 or more 5 156 
W2, 1 or more 12 375 
W2, 3 or more 3 094 
W3, 1 or more 15 469 
W4, 1 or more 1] 344 
W5, 3 or more 5 -156 
W6, 2 or more 1] 344 
W7, 1 or more 4 125 
W1+W2, | or more 15 469 
D, 4 or more 17 531 
D, 33.3% or more 20 625 
d, 1 or more 15 469 
d, 12.5% or more 11 344 
Dd, 2 or more 9 281 
Dd, 125% or more 1] 344 
D+d, 4 or more 21 656 
D+d, 33.3% or more 22 688 
D+d+Dd, 6 or more 18 563 
D+d+Dd, 50% or more 19 594 
S, 1 or more 7 219 
S, 5% or more 6 188 
* N=21 
** N—17 


Retarded Results 
Readers with Yates 
(N=19) Correction* ** 
f P C.R. P CLR. P 
9 474 61 54 

11** .647** 1.34 18 
g** 529%* 1.85 .06 1.51 13 

11** .647** 1.34 18 

14 .737 2.50 01 2.21 .03 

14 .737 1.87 .06 1.58 ll 
5 .263 93 35 56 57 

14 737 2.50 01 2.21 .03 
7 368 2.39 02 2.02 .04 
5 .263 1.45 15 1.16 25 

12 632 2.00 05 1.71 .09 
9 A74 2.46 01 2.13 03 
1 053 2.37 02 2.03 04 
+ 201 81 42 Al 68 

16 .842 2.64 01 2.34 02 
8. 421 76 45 A7 64 
6 316 2.14 03 1.85 06 
5 .263 1.45 15 1.16 .25 
2 105 1.89 06 1.56 Bt 4 
1 053 1.99 05 1.62 Al 
2 105 1.89 06 1.56 12 
9 A74 1.28 .20 
7 .368 2.22 03 1.93 05 
7 368 1.34 18 1.05 .29 
5 .263 2.29 02 2.00 05 
5 .263 36 72 02 98 
4 211 .20 84 16 87 


*** Yates Correction was applied when the E was 5 or less or when an E was smaller 
than the product of the two smaller marginal frequencies divided by the total N. 


cance data are likewise presented 
for the various kinds of form de- 
terminants, including the form de- 
scriptions, F,, and the noncom- 
mittal form responses, F?, as de- 
scribed in the Meyer and Thomp- 
son article. 

When a level represented by a 
corrected P of .05 or less is used 
as the criterion of significance, the 
following differences between the 
achieving readers and _ retarded 
readers are indicated: 


1. A_ smaller proportion of 
achieving readers use 7 or more 
whole responses. Likewise a small- 
er proportion of achieving read- 
ers use either 1 or more, or 3 or 
more, We. responses (inaccurate 
unorganized outline responses). A 
lesser proportion of achieving 
readers also use 3 or more W,; re- 
sponses (unelaborated fairly accur- 
ate outline responses). A smaller 
proportion of the achieving group 
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TABLE II— (Continued) 


Achieving 

Readers 

(N=32) 

f P 

Determinants 

Total F, 9 or more 14 438 
Total F, 75% or more 19 594 
F+, 1 or more 1 031 
F, less than 2, more than 7 8 .250 
F, 1 or more 15 469 
F—, 1 or more 19 594 
Fp, 1 or more 7 .219 
CF+C, 1 or more 22 .688 
CF+C, 9% or more 15 469 


FC+CF+C, 1 or more 25 781 


FC+CF+C, 14% or more 16 500 
Sum C, 3 or more 8 250 
M+FM-+m, | or more 13 406 
Content 
A-+Ad, 3 or less 13 406 
A+Ad, 80% or more 3 094 
H-+Hd, 1 or more 22 688 
H+Hd, 8% or more 16 500 
Content range, 5 or more 20 625 
Miscellaneous 
P, 3 or more 8 .250 
P, 20% or more 12 375 
O, 2 or more 12 375 
O, 12.5% or more 13 406 
VIII-X, less than 30% 16 500 
VIII-X, 30% to 40% 8 .250 
VIII-X, more than 40% 8 .250 
Rejections, 1 or more 11 344 


use 1 or more W, (arbitrary) and 
W,z responses (W,+W,). On the 
other hand, a larger proportion 
of achieving readers use 2 or more 
We responses (organized popular 
responses). 

2. A larger proportion of 
achieving readers use both a D+- 
d of 33.3 per cent or more, and a 
D+d+Dd of 50.0 per cent or 
more. 

3. A smaller proportion of 
achieving readers use the deter- 
minant F? (non-committal form) 
1 or more times. 

4.A larger proportion of 
achieving readers use a color de- 
terminant 1 or more times as is 
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Retarded Results 
Readers with Yates 
(N=19) Correction* ** 
f p C.R. P C.R. P 


11 579 98 33 69 49 
11 579 10 92 
2 -105 1.09 .28 AT 64 
6 316 51 61 


15 -790 2.25 02 1.96 05 
15 790 1.43 15 1.13 26 
3 158 39 -70 02 98 
6 316 2.58 01 2.29 02 
3 158 2.25 02 1.94 05 
9 474 2.25 02 
5 263 1.66 10 1.37 17 
1 053 1.79 07 1.41 16 
10 526 83 41 
4 211 1.43 15 1.13 26 
5 263 1.61 Al 1.21 23 
9 74 1.51 R 
8 421 A 4 90 
8 421 1.42 16 1.12 .26 


3 158 77 44 42 67 

3 158 1.65 10 1.33 18 

4 zl 1.22 .22 91 36 

3 158 1.85 06 1.54 13 

3 158 2.44 01 2.14 03 
10 526 2.00 05 

6 316 51 61 

2 105 1.89 06 1.56 2 


indicated by both CF+C and FC 
+CF+C. Likewise a larger pro- 
portion of them use CF-+C to the 
extent of 9 per cent or more. 

5. A larger proportion of 
achieving readers give less than 30 
per cent of their responses to Cards 
VIII-X. A smaller proportion of 
them give between 30 per cent and 
40 per cent of their responses to 
these same cards. 

In addition to the foregoing 
differences between the achieving 
readers and the retarded readers, 
the following differences in pro- 

rtions where the level of signif- 
icance is indicated by an uncor- 
rected P of .10 or less, are sug- 
gestive. 
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1.,A smaller proportion of 
achieving readers have an average 
reaction time to the colored cards 
of greater than 11.2 seconds. 

2. A smaller proportion of 
achieving readers use a W% of 
50.0 or more. 

3. A smaller proportion of 
achieving readers use 1 or more 
W, responses (noncommittal re- 
sponses). 

4. A larger _ proportion of 
achieving readers use a D% of 
33.3 or more. 

5. A larger proportion of 
achieving readers use a d% of 12.5 
or more. 


6. A larger proportion of 
achieving readers use both 2 or 
more Dd responses and a Dd% of 
12.5 or more. 


7. A larger proportion of 
achieving readers use an FC+CF 
+CY of 14.0 or more. 


8. A larger proportion of 
achieving readers have a Sum C 
of 3 or more. 


9. A larger proportion of 
achieving readers have a P% of 
20.0 or more. 


10. A nesges proportion of 
achieving readers have a OY% of 
12.5 or more. 

11. A larger proportion of 
readers reject 1 or more cards. 

Since the results in Table II 
were obtained without knowledge 
of the intellectual levels of the 
children who made up each group, 
the differences found could be at- 
tributed to differences between 
the two groups either in person- 
ality adaptations, or in intellectual 
abilities, or in both sets of factors. 
For the group of achieving read- 


ers the mean Stanford-Binet 1.Q.' 


was found to be 105.9 with an 
s of 12.4. For the group of retard- 
ed readers the mean 1.Q. was 
found to be 98.4 with an s of 8.90. 


Rorschach and Reading 


The difference in mean I.Q.’s be- 
tween the two groups was at a 
level of significance indicated by 
a P of approximately .02. 

In order to determine which, if 
any, of the differences between the 
two groups in their use of the vari- 
ous Rorschach variables were the 
result of other than differences in 
their intellectual levels, i.e., were 
the result rather of differences in 
their personality adaptations, a 
group of 19 achieving readers from 
the group of 32 achieving readers 
was matched for both months of 
chronological age and for 1.Q.s 
with the group of 19 retarded read- 
ers. These two groups were compar- 
ed on eight signs which had been 
found to differentiate the group of 
$2 achieving readers from the 
group of 19 retarded readers. These 
particular signs were selected for 
study on the basis of two criteria: 
(1) the level of significance of the 
original differences, and (2) the 
distinctiveness of the variables 
themselves. The eight signs used 
were: W, less than 7; W,+ Woe, 0; 
W;; less than 3; Wg, 2 or more; D+ 
d, 33.3% or more; CF-+C, 1 or 
more; F?, 0; and, %VIII-X, less 
than 30.0. 

In Table III the percentages of 
individuals in each of the groups 
who used each of the eight signs 
are given. Of the eight signs, only 
— a CF-+C of 1 or more and a Wy, 
of 2 or more — differentiate the 
matched groups of achieving read- 
ers and retarded readers at a signifi- 
cance level indicated by a P of .05 
or less. However, a greater percent- 
age of the achieving readers than 
of the retarded readers showed each 
of the other signs. 

To determine roughly which, if 
any, of the differences found be- 
tween the original groups might be 
associated more specifically with 
intellectual level, the group of 19 
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— readers of average I.Q. 
) 





P _ (M=98.7) was compared with re- 
& % gife & & spect to the use of the eight signs 
a Saas = & 8 with a group of 9 achieving read- 
§ ers from the original group of 32 
Ss who had I.Q.’s higher than 110 
2 et Deed Te (M=120.8). On only one sign was 
g & og & = there a difference which reached a 
significance level of a P of .05 (See 
=I Table III). A greater percentage of 
a « the high I.Q. achieving readers 
» +88 &® & vm Og showed a % VIII-X of less than 
S§-8 = & 8 Sse 30.0. For the other seven signs, a 
= i greater percentage of the high 1.Q. 
» re — ~~ ape : vor 
9 12 & ess than 7, a W,+W, of 0, a W; 
gj 385 z 6 a 2 = of less than 3, and a D+-d of 33.3% 
be AS = re Lhe or more. A slightly lesser percent- 
3 Satis) age of the high I.Q. achieving read- 
~ SUE ers showed a CF-+C of 1 or more, 
- 358 mH & m SSF a W, of 2 or more, and an F? of 0. 
go 7k © FS SB EEE In Table IV results are presented 
g ooe on the average number of signs 
nol used by the 19 retarded readers, the 
& Beh iad. 19 a of the — 
> Bde an group, the achieving readers o 
2 = 83 sf high T. Q. and an sAdinionsl group 
< of 10 readers who were no longer 
3 s in the school district at the time 
c= 2 Oe the Chicago Reading Test was giv- 
_ 2" & & £ en at the beginning of the third 
5 = eas grade, but who, on the basis of the 
% Wt Al reading levels (see Table V) they 
PY) oatnien had reached in the classroom at 
- 3 §8- 6 og z ESS the close of the second grade, were 
x ™ aiciei  _judged to be achieving normally.* 
5 Wu The mean number of signs used by 
@ oa. each of the achieving groups was 
pa mh mA greater than that used by the re- 
S — tarded group. In each of the com- 
¥, parisons the level of significance 
Ss of the difference was greater than 
q 
© 9 pi pe *{n addition to these 10 children who 
v £S 5s o& were classed as achieving readers, one 
Ni + le NS other child remained in the school 
aA &Z xs ao system until the end of the second 
i wo doe grade. He was judged at the end of 
a ta so oe the second grade to be a retarded read- 
r z TT 3 iI 3 | er on the basis of his reading level in 
< =z §z §z the classroom. His Stanford-Binet 1.Q. 
i “2<a< was 101. His kindergarten Rorschac 


record contained only 3 of the 8. read- 
ing achievement signs. 
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Rorschach and Reading 


TasLeE IV—Mean I.Q’s, Mean Reading Grade Placements, and Mean 
Number of Rorschach Signs Used by the Various Reading Groups 


1.Q. Reading Grade Rorschach Signs 

N M s M s M s 
Retarded Readers 19 98.5 8.90 1.52 26 2.051 1.31 
Achieving Readers 19 98.7 7.94 2.59 56 4.26? 1.45 
Achieving Readers 10 106.1 10.59 ae nee 4.30° 1.70 
Achieving Readers 9 120.8 8.51 3.44 75 5.78* 1.09 

ti, 24.93, P less than .001 ti, «=7.38, P=less than .001 

ta, 33.96, P—less than .001 te +=2.77, P—.0l 


that represented by a P of .001. In 
turn, the high I.Q. achieving read- 
ers used a mean number of signs 
greater than that used by the aver- 
age 1.Q. achieving readers. The lat- 
ter difference was at a level of sig- 
nificance greater than that indi- 
cated by a P of .01.) 


Table V shows the reading pro- 
gress of each of these four groups 
through the early grades. For each 
group the reading level in the class- 
room at which the individuals mak- 
ing up the group were reading at 
the end of the first grade, and at 
the end of the second grade are 
given. The reading level is also 
given at the end of the third grade 
for each group, except for the 
group of 10 achieving readers who 
left the school system at the end of 
the second grade. Clearly the 
groups were already differentiating 
with respect to their reading pro- 
gress in the first grade. However, 
even at the end of the third grade 
there was still a considerable 
amount of overlapping in terms of 
the levels at which the retarded 
readers and achieving readers were 
held by their teachers to be read- 
ing. It must be borne in mind that 
part of this overlapping may be an 
artifact produced by a given class- 
room situation. Given children 
may be using a given level reader 
which may be either too difficult 
or too easy for them because there 
are never more than three reading 
groups and hence more than three 


levels of reading in a classroom at 
a given time. Some of the overlap- 
ping between the groups in reading 
level may also be due to the fact 
that the reading test results were 
not true measures of achievement. 


One additional fact must be cit- 
ed at this point. The criterion in 
the present study of reading re- 
tardation at the start of the third 
grade was a reading grade place- 
ment of less than 2.0, and the cri- 
terion of reading achievement was 
a reading grade placement of great- 
er than 2.0. These criteria were 
used regardless of the intellectual 
levels of the individuals and as a 
result some individuals were in- 
correctly classified from the point 
of view of the achievement which 
could be expected of them in terms 
of their intellectual levels. To illu- 
strate, Table V shows that one of 
the achieving readers in the high 
1.Q. group was still reading at Lev- 
el V at the end of the third grade. 
This individual who had a Stan- 
ford-Binet 1.Q. of 141 was reading 
at Level II at the end of the first 
grade and at Level IV at the end 
of the second grade. His reading 
grade placement at the start of the 
third grade was 2.0, just at the cri- 
terion point for the achieving read- 
ers. On the Rorschach he used only 
four of the signs which indicate 
reading achievement when approx- 
imately six could be expected for 
his intelligence level. Among the 
signs which he did not use was a 
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CF+-C of 1 or more and a W, of 
2 or more. Thus, although classi- 
fied according to the reading grade 
placement criterion as an achieving 
reader, he would be classified 
otherwise were his intellectual lev- 
el and Rorschach results taken into 
consideration. 


III 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


11.1 
11.1 

0.0 
55.6 
22.2 


120.8 


Readers 


II 
0.0 
0.0 
11.1 
66.7 
22.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


DIsCUSSION 


The results of this study suggest 
that (Rorschach records of kinder- 
garten children may be used as 
prognostic tests of reading achieve- 
ment in the primary grades) When 
retarded and achieving readers are 
compared irrespective of their in- 
tellectual levels a number of differ- 
ences between them are indicated. 
A greater proportion of retarded 
readers not only use a larger num- 
ber of whole responses but they 
also use a larger number of whole 
responses of poorer quality (W,+ 
Wz responses and W, responses). A 
greater proportion of retarded 
readers use a lesser number of 
whole responses of good quality 
(Wg responses). The foregoing re- 
sults, together with both the find- 
ing that a greater proportion of re- 
tarded readers tend to use a lesser 
percentage of detail responses (D 
+d or D4+d+Dd) and the finding 
that a larger proportion of retard- 
ed readers use the noncommittal 
form determinant (F?), seem to in- 
dicate that(at this age level those 
who are to progress in reading at 
a slower rate are unable to differ- 
entiate in their perceptual experi- 
ences beyond rather inaccurate, 
vague, and mediocre global per- 
ceptions.) Obviously reading 
achievement necessitates a greater 
capacity to differentiate perceptu- 
ally than these children bring to 
the reading situation in the early 
grades. 

In addition, a smaller proportion 
of retarded readers are able to use 
color (CF+C, FC+CF-+C) or are 


Achieving 
N =—9, Miq= 


‘ 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
9.0 


0.0 


Second, and Third Grades 
I 
11.1 
22.2 


Readers 
106.1 
Ill 2*#* 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


10, Miqg= 
II 
30.0 
70.0 


Achieving 
0.0 


N 
I 
0.0 
40.0 
60.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


SOanrnNS 


iie* 


Readers 
98.7 


N—19, Mig= 


at the end of the second grade. 


II 
0.0 


Achieving 


III* 


—98.5 


Retarded Readers 
N 4 19, Mig 
II 
1 
36 
36. 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
*N—16 


12.5 
43.8 
18.8 
25.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
**N—17 
***These children left the school system 


Taste V—Percentage of Children at Each Reading Level at the End of the First, 
I 
7 
52.6 


GRADE: 
LEVEL 
Il 

Ill 

IV 

Vv 

VI 

VII 

Vill 

IX 
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able to use color to any consider- 
able degree (CF4+C%). These re- 
sults are clearly in agreement with 
Vorhaus’ findings that, for all four 
of the configurations of her retard- 
ed readers, a difficulty centering 
around the use of color was indi- 
cated. It would appear that al- 
ready at the kindergarten age level, 
the Rorschach test will identify 
those children whose “emotional 
timidity” will later be associated 
with a lowered reading achieve- 
ment. 

Finally, a smaller proportion of 
retarded readers fall in the intro- 
versive category and a larger pro- 
portion fall in the ambiequal cate- 
gory as indicated by the percentage 
of responses to Cards VIII-X. This 
may indicate that an introversive 
adjustment is favorable, an am- 
biequal adjustment unfavorable to 
welion achievement. It must be 
remembered, however, that the 
present data indicate(that achiev- 
ing readers are responsive to the 
environment as indicated by their 
ability to use color, whereas the 
retarded readers are not) Although 
apparently more responsive to sti- 
muli from within, the achieving 
readers are in rapport with the en- 
vironment and exhibit capacities 
for both personal and situational 
adaptations. They may well be the 
wilh alijeneed introverts who are 
characterized by strong secondary 
extratensive responsiveness. 

The results of this investigation 
suggest further that two of the signs 
of later reading achievement are 
probably related primarily to the 
adequacy of the children’s person- 
ality adaptations, whereas one of 
them appears to be related chiefly 
to the level of the children’s intell- 
igence. The fact that a greater pro- 

ortion of the group of achieving 
readers use color responses (1 or 
more CF-+-C) and use more popu- 
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lar whole responses (2 or more We 
responses) than the group of retard- 
ed readers who were matched with 
it in I.Q. seems to indicate that 
these factors are more specifically 
associated with the adequacy of the 
personality adaptations of the 
achieving readers. The fact that a 
greater proportion of achieving 
readers tend to use a larger number 
of popular whole responses than do _ , 
retarded readers probably indicates \ 
that these individuals are better 
able to accept common sense values, / 
i.e., they are more responsive to, }- 
and understanding of, what is some | 
ventional. Such an adaptation is to 
be expected of those who are in 
better rapport with their environ- 
ments. 

It should be noted that the other 
six signs may also reflect to some 
extent the adequacy of the individ- 
ual’s personal adaptations since the 
proportion of achieving readers 
who use each of them is greater 
than the proportion of retarded 
readers who use them, even though 
the level of significance of the dif- 
ferences is below the stated criter- 
ion. 

The one sign which appears to 
be most specifically associated with 
intelligence level is a % VIII-X of 
less than 30.0. Here again, it must 
be noted that even though the level 
of significance is lower than the 
stated criterion, a greater propor- 
tion of the achieving readers of 
high 1.Q. also use a number of W 
responses of less than 7, a W,-+W2. 
of 0, a W, of less than 3, and a D 
+d of 33.3 per cent or more. This 
would suggest that these signs may 
also reflect to some extent the in- 
dividual’s intellectual level. 


SUMMARY 


This study has presented evi- 
dence that kindergarten Rorschach 
records may not only be used as 
prognostic tests of reading achieve- 
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ment in the primary grades, but 
also may be used to provide data 
on first grade reading readiness, 
particularly in the areas of intel- 
lectual and emotional readiness. 
Ability to differentiate perceptu- 
ally beyond rather inaccurate, 
vague, and mediocre perceptions 
and rapport with the environment 
are characteristics which seem to 
differentiate the kindergarten re- 
cords of those children who make 
adequate reading progress in the 
primary grades from the records of 
those who do not. 

Selected on the basis of level of 
significance and distinctiveness, 
eight differences in the use of vari- 
ous Rorschach variables between 
the achieving readers and the re- 
tarded readers are used as signs of 
reading achievement in the pri- 
mary grades. These signs are: W 
less than seven; a W,-+W, of zero; 
a W, of less than three; a Wg of 
two or more; a D+d of 33.3 per 
cent or more; a CF+C of one or 
more; an F? of zero and % VIII-X, 
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less than 30. Of these eight signs, 
two — CF-+C of one or more and a 
W, of two or more — appeared to 
reflect primarily the so of 
personality adaptations. One — % 
VIIEX, less than 30.2 — appeared 
to be associated primarily with in- 
tellectual level. However, most of 
the signs seemed to reflect to a con- 
siderable degree both the adequacy 
of personality adaptations and in- 
tellectual level. 
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An Approach To Standardization of Rorschach Form-level’ 


RoBERT G. WALKER, Pu. D. 
Cushing V. A. Hospital, Framingham, Massachusetts 


Since the introduction of the 
Rorschach technique, numerous at- 
tempts have been made to evaluate 
the accuracy of the subject’s per- 
cepts. All authorities agree that 
form-level is of critical diagnostic 
significance, but as Kimball (1950) 
has pointed out, there is a great 
deal of diversity in current ap- 
proaches to form-level scoring. 

Rorschach (1942) based his sys- 
tem of form-level scoring on the fre- 
quency with which responses oc- 
curred in 100 normal adults supple- 
mented by his own subjective judg- 
ment on some of the responses. 
Beck (1944) used differentiation be- 
tween normal and abnormal adults 
(i.e, the frequency with which 
normals gave a response compared 
with the frequency with which 
schizophrenic and feebleminded in- 
dividuals gave the response) as a 
basis for form-level standards. The 
exact statistical procedure employ- 
ed is not described, however, nor 
is it known whether or not sub- 
jective judgments augmented this 
criterion of differentiation. 

Hertz (1938) employed a 
cy of occurrence in normal adoles- 
cents as her criterion for F+, sup- 
plemented by subjective judgment 
where infrequent responses were 
“similar” to established plus re- 
sponses. Klopfer (1942), alone, 
seems to base form-level scoring en- 
tirely on subjective judgment: the 
question of form-level is decided 
by the individual examiner. 

In a later publication, Kimball 
concludes that 
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“Until such time as more adequate 
form-level appraisal criteria are es- 
tablished, it is suggested that Ror- 
schach workers make explicit their 
criteria to the end that judgments 
on form-level be made public and 

communicable.” (Kimball 1950, p.243.) 

The present study was under- 
taken in an attempt to establish a 
consistent and objective criterion 
for form-level evaluation. Common 
to all the widely used systems of 
form-level scoring is the assumption 
that F+ responses “really look like 
the blots.” Klopfer states this di- 
rectly when he says i 

“The term ‘accuracy’ as traditionally 

used in the Rorschach literature re- 

fers to the degree of fit between the 
total outline characteristics of the 
blot area used for a response and the 
generally accepted (italics mine) form 
sponse to this blot area.” (Klopfer 

and Kelley 1942, p.436.) 

Expressed in a simplified fashion, 
it seems to follow that percepts 
which people agree resemble the 
blot are “accurate,” or F+, while 
those which people agree do not 
resemble the blot are “inaccurate,” 
or F-. 

Kimball came to a similar con- 
clusion but felt that people un- 
trained in the Rorschach method 
would be likely to project their 
personal biases into such apprais- 
als. The present investigator disa- 
grees that this is a serious objection 
to using pry ne subjects 
since personal biases should cancel 
each other out if a large number 
of subjects are sampled. Further- 
more, as Kimball herself has dem- 
onstrated, in form-level scoring, ex- 
perienced Rorschach judges tend 
to rate more highly concepts in- 
volving “good” determinants (such 
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as color and movement) and to de- 
valuate responses of morbid con- 
tent. 

Accordingly, the population used 
in this study consisted of 100 
adults, all naive in respect to the 
Rorschach techniques. They were 
considered normal in the sense that 
most? were obtained through ran- 
dom selection from the employee 
population of a large, general hos- 
pital. In an effort to obtain as 
great a number of subjects as poss- 
ible, no further controls were im- 
posed in selecting the group. Thus 
it can be seen (Table I) that the 
mean educational level of the sub- 
jects exceeds that of the general 
population and that the sexes are 
not equated as to educational back- 
ground. Also, since most were em- 
ployees of a single institution it is 
not suggested that the subjects rep- 
resent a true, random sample of 
normal adults. It is felt, however, 
that for the purposes of this study 
they may be considered a reason- 
ably adequate approximation of 
“normal” adults. 


TasLe I—Age and Education 
of the Subjects 


Variable n Median Range 
Men 

Age 54 $1.1 18-60 

ucation 54 11.8 6-19 

Women 

- 46 28.6 20-57 

Education 46 14.6 11-17 
All subjects 

Age 100 30.0 18-60 

Education 100 13.2 6-19 

PROCEDURE 


Responses from normal and ab- 
normal adult protocols published 
in the Beck (1944) form-level tab- 
les served as the source of the re- 
sponses presented to the subjects. 





* Eighty-six were employees of Cushing V. 
A. Hospital, Framingham, Massachusetts; 
fourteen were members of a veterans or- 
ganization in a nearby community. 
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The responses to be judged were 
selected in the following manner. 
Originally, it had been decided to 
include all W responses given to 
the cards in the standard or up- 
right position. This resulted in over 
700 W+ and W-— responses, how- 
ever, and seemed much too lengthy 
a list. Also, it was noted that many 
responses appeared to be very sim- 
ilar to one another (e.g., Card I, 
+: “Sea animal,” “marine animal;” 
“Mask,” “false face.”) Consequent- 
ly, in order to obtain a wide var- 
iety of responses and still keep the 
list within reasonable limits, each 
response was typed on a separate 
card and presented to a panel of 
five clinical psychologists who were 
asked to group the duplicating or 
overlapping responses. Responses 
considered overlapping by three or 
more of the five judges were com- 
bined into a single group and from 
these one was selected, by means of 
a table of random numbers, as rep- 
resentative of that category. This 
procedure yielded a total of 329 
responses which constituted the fin- 
al abbreviated list. The order of 
presentation of the responses was 
then randomized for each of the 
ten cards. 

A group method of presenting 
the Rorschach blots was utilized 
since it was believed that judg- 
ments as to form accuracy made in 
a group situation would not differ 
significantly from those made in an 
individual setting.* Practical con- 
siderations, too, such as the amount 
of time and scheduling necessary 
to obtain the 329,000 judgments 
argued against an individual ap- 


*This tends to be confirmed by a com- 
parison of the present group method 
with the results Kimball (1950) obtained 
using a somewhat similar approach, She 
had college students rate 100 responses 
as to form accuracy in individual ses- 
sions. A comparison of the 34 responses 
common to both her list and the pres- 
ent one resulted in a chi square of 7.3, 
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E*. The subjects were assem- 
led in small groups, 15-20 at a 
time. The Harrower-Erickson slide 
reproductions of the Rorschach 
blots (Harrower - Erickson 1945) 
were projected on a screen placed 
twelve feet from the first row. 


Instructions were: 


Since this research project is con- 
cerned with what people in general 
do, rather than with what an individ- 
ual does, it is not necessary that you 
write your name on the booklet. 
The only information we would like 
to have is your age, sex and educa- 
tion. 

The booklets before you contain a 
number of answers to a series of ink 
blots. These answers were given by 
people who were asked what the 
blots looked like to them. Some of 
the answers we feel clearly look like 
the blot, others definitely not and 
some are doubtful. To illustrate this 
idea, here is a sample blot (a blot 
specially constructed for this study) 
. . . Suppose somebody said that this 
looked like a turtle. I think that 
most of us would agree that the an- 
swer, turtle, fits this particular blot 
fairly well. If, on the other hand, 
the same blot were called say, auto- 
mobile, we would probably agree that 
it does not fit the blot. 


Of course few answers fit perfectly. 
After all, ink blots are really acci- 
dental shapes. Rarely do they look 
exactly like a particular object. In 
other words, what I hope to find out 
by this experiment is which answers 
in the booklet fit reasonably well and 
which ones do not. Your cooperation 
will help me get the opinion of a 
large number of people. 

This is what we are going to do: I 
will show ten ink blots on the screen, 
one at a time. Some will be shown 
for only a minute or so; others for a 
period of several minutes since there 





significant beyond the 1 percent level. 
The implications are that there is no 
difference in form-level evaluation be- 
tween judgments made in reference to 
the ink blots themselves and those made 
in reference to slide reproductions of 
the blots. 
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are a different number of answers or 
items to each ink blot. 

As you can see at the top of your 
booklet, there are three possible 
choices: Y (or Yes) meaning “I see it, 
it fits reasonably well”; N (or No) 
standing for “I do not see it, it does 
not fit very well”; U (or Neutral) 
means “The answer is something with 
which I am unfamiliar so have no 
opinion.” 


This third choice, Neutral, was 
included because some of the people 
who originally gave the answers were 
scientists and medical people who oc- 
casionally used technical terms. If 
you run across an answer, then, that 
is something with which you are 
unfamiliar, simply circle the letter 
U, for neutral. 

All other items or answers should 
be circled either Y or N— even when 
you think an answer is a little bit of 
both. On doubtful ones, where you 
have difficulty deciding whether they 
fit or not, circle Y or N, whichever 
they seem closer to. Be sure to make 
a choice—one of the three—on each 
and every answer in the booklet. 

When you are going through the 
Looklet remember that every answer, 
without exception, was given to the 
blot as a whole; the entire blot was 
used, 

Finally, it is extremely important 
that your opinion be yours alone. If 
you have any questions at any time, 
please ask me rather than the person 
next to you. Perhaps you have some 
questions now? . . . Here is the first 
blot. 


Ample time was allowed for the 
subjects to complete all the items 
before going on to the next slide. 
The order of presentation was the 
regular one from card I through X. 


RESULTS 


Of the 329 items, 174, or a little 
better than 50%, were judged 
either Yes or No by at least 95% 
of the subjects (Table II). An 
opinion as to form accuracy was 
expressed by at least 75 of the 100 
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subjects on 301, or 91%, of the re- 
sponses. On the remaining 28 re- 
sponses, 9% of the total, as few as 
25 subjects were able to give an 
opinion as to goodness of fit; in- 
stead many checked Neutral indi- 
cating unfamiliarity with the con- 
cept. It seemed desirable to reject 
from further consideration such 
rare, unusual responses (e.g., “Geo- 
politics” Card VII and “Bander- 
illa” Card X) where relatively few 
subjects could give an opinion as 
to form accuracy. Accordingly, an 
arbitrary cut-off was imposed so 
that the 28 responses judged Yes or 
No by less than 75% of the sub- 
jects were eliminated from further 
analysis. 


TABLE IJ—Distribution of Yes and 


No Judgments 
Number of 
Subjects who Number Percent 
Checked Either of 
Yes or No Responses 
95-100 174 52.9 
90-94 65 19.7 
85-89 30 9.1 
80-84 19 5.8 
75-79 13 3.9 
70-74 6 18 
65-69 5 15 
60-64 2 6 
55-59 5 15 
50-54 5 15 
45-49 2 6 
40-44 1 3 
35-39 0 0.0 
30-34 0 0.0 
25-29 2 6 


The percent of subjects checking 
Yes to each of the remaining 301 
(191+, 108— and 2+) responses 
is presented in Table III. 

As previously noted, it happened 
that the proportions of plus and 
minus responses selected from the 
Beck tables were about 2:1 (64 
percent were plus; 36 percent were 
minus). Thus in order to compare 
the two systems directly, the distri- 
bution of the percent Yes obtained 
in the present approach (herein- 
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after referred to as the Group me- 
thod) was dichotomized at the 36th 
percentile. Responses falling above 
this point were labelled plus; those 
below, minus. The chi square of 
14.1 between the Beck and Group 
systems (Table IV) indicates that 
there is a significant relationship 
between the two approaches to 
form-level scoring. However, the 
degree of relationship as estimated 
by the phi coefficient of .22 is low. 
It is possible therefore that al- 
though both seem to be measuring 
the same thing, one system may do 
so more efficiently than the other. 


In order to test the relative ef- 
fectiveness of the two approaches, 
it was decided to ascertain whether 
one method could differentiate 
significantly better than the other 
between responses from normal 
records and responses from abnor- 
mal records. 


The author was fortunate in 
having access to Rorschach pro- 
tocols from a group of 30 care- 
fully screened normal adults 
(Friedman n. d.) and records from 
30 hospitalized paranoid schizo- 
phrenic patients (Siegel 1953). To 
avoid confusion with the responses 
resented to the subjects for form- 
evel judgments, these responses 
from the normal and abnormal 
records will be referred to as the 
experimental responses. 


To compare the two systems, all 
the W responses from both the nor- 
mal and abnormal records were 
scored by both the Beck and Group 
form-level standards. Those experi- 
mental responses which were ident- 
ical to the responses listed in the 
Beck tables were scored according 
to the published examples. The re- 


* The author wishes to express his appreci- 
ation to Drs. Howard Friedman and Ed- 
ward Siegel for their cooperation in mak- 
ing these records available for this phase 
of the study. 
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TaBLeE I1J—Form-level Evaluations Of W Responses Judged By At 
Least 75 Subjects 


Card Response 


I ai 


lane 


animal’s head 
animal split open 
bear 

bird’s skeleton 
bug 

bug squashed 
butterfly 

cap (auto radiator) 
cat’s face 

Chinese art 
clouded sky 

clown 

crab 

cross section brain 
crown 

dancing woman 
dinosaur 

false face 

fancy dish 
figurehead 

flower 

fossil on stone 
head of a rabbit 
head of a ram 
marine animal 
marine growth 
nightmare figure 
owl sitting on tree 
pelvis 

personal ornament 
picture 

rock formation 
ship 

skeletal bone 
snow flake 


spo 


nge 


spread eagle 
topographic map 
torn leaf 
totem pole form 
tree 
two bats 
two dancers 
wasp 
x-ray 

II bears boxing 


(something) biologic 
bu 


cra 

creature 

diagram 

general anatomy 

human body 
opened up 

map 

moth 


*Beck 
**Group 


o 
* 


HELL TL LEELELIEIEEL PEL EEEFEE IE ELE ++++ 4444444 1 1 1+ 


+11 


G** %Yes Card Response 


HEEL LHEEIFEHEIFHEI EI FE IHL tE I tHE PEt t+ ++ 


pelvic girdle 

primitive organism 

open lobster 

section spinal 
cord 

smoke and flame 

sun in eclipse 

tooth 

toys 

toy witches 

volcano 


III map 


pelvis 

picture puzzle 
sketch—in shadows 
spider 


IV ant head 


bat—upside down 
bear doing 

Charleston 
bell-shaped 
brain section 
broken coral 
buffalo head 
cave 
chandelier 
clouds 
column with figures 
crab 
dancing phantom 
elephant 
elephants back 

to back 
embryo 
fish 
flying nightbird 
flying night insect 
fossil of animal 
gorilla 
Harvard student 
head of dog 
horse 
magnified fly 
man walking 


man with head cut off 


mashed object 
Niagara Falls 
Oriental structure 
overcoat 

partly decayed leaf 
pattern in art 
pelvis 
pond—landscape 
prehistorical animal 
reindeer carcass 
rug 

seaweed 

statue 

thistle 


B* 


i+] 


I++ 1 +441 +4 


I+1++++4+1 11+ +1 


FE IAEEE I EEEEHEEH LD t++ 1 1 ++ 


LEP EEEI++H+t+ $+ ttt tt+t+l4++ +++ 


HIFHIE LEER IE IE LEHI +L +4441 1+ 
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Tas.e III (Continued)—Form-level Evaluations Of W Responses 
Judged By At Least 75 Subjects 


G** %Yes Card Response 


Card Response 


tree 


urn 
walnut kernal 
x-ray plate 
airplane 
animal squashed 
animal with plumes 
bridge 
bug 
butterfly 
Devil flying 
felt 
fowl 
fungus 
fur cape 
grasshopper 
hills—shoreline 
human figures 

sleeping 
openwork 

(for clothing) 
pair of bookends 


part of — (human) 


part of lea 

piece of cloth 

pond 

rabbit with blanket 

rams bucking each 
other 

split deer 

two animal skins 

tent 

U.S. (map of) 


VI animal skin 


brain section 
brush 


bug 
building with beacon 


butterfi 

Chinese decoration 

chicken’s inside 

coat-rack 

covered cross 

desert 

door 

dust brush 

fan 

fox 

grotesque animal 

guitar 

hat 

hinge 

ice sheet melted 
*Beck 

**Group 


Bf 


+ FIFI L+t+4+t++4 144+ 


+I1+T 14+! 


+) 1 tEI +E I +ttet+ ltt itt iter 


+ Ftt+l Ltt tel tt 


PEL LEL IEE PEELE I++ Pt Lb ttt +11 ++! 


insect crossed 

with snake 
instrument twirling 
island continent 
—— lantern 
amp with beads 


man whirling rapidly 


maple leaf 

public fountain 

queer fish 

river between 
mountains 

skin of fish 

snowflake 

squashed insect 

statue 

sweater coat 

turtle 

volcano eruption 

wastebasket 
with handle 

woods 

x-ray 


VII animal cut apart 


bunnies 
busts on stone 
clouds 
coral reef 
(bed) cover 
dissected mouth 
of insect 
dog act, 
3 on each side 
dogs balanced 
on crag 
earthenware vase 
fanciful hinge 
fountain—motif 
fried shrimp 
fro 


fungus 


fur piece (clothing) 


human body 
(Kerosene) lamp 
land with water 
mask 
melting snow 
mountains— 

above cloud 
mouth of cave 
necklace 
orange 1 
pieces of map 

of island 
pie crust 

out of shape 
rock 
sculpture work 
sea growth 


l+++++ 14+ 


++] +4++4+4+1 14+ 


+++ | 


Httt + Ftte FIFHEI+I +1 4+t+ + 


LLL L +t F4H1414141 


RIEL IEE I FEHEE + OF L4+t+t+ +1 


+ +++! 


+++ | 
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Taste III (Continued)—Form-level Evaluation Of W Responses 
Judged By At Least 75 Subjects 


Card Response B* G** %Yes Card Response B* G** %Yes 
statue— le—lamp + + 46 map + + 37 
torn omer’ + +. 58 mask + _ 29 
two women + + 77 medical chart + + 49 
wig -— —_ 29 mess _~ + 65 
wreath + 4. 45 palette + + 59 

VIII basket ne ma 34 relief map — _ 32 

bat is + 4] skull in wax _ _ 19 
bowl + 4 36 volcanic eruption — + 71 
brick of ice cream + — 16 witch’s cauldron + + 48 
Chinese effect = * 81 woman gazing + _ 24 
color print water color + + 92 
(of West) = £ x-ray - + & 
coral reefs + + 54 X Alice in Wonderland 
cross section figures + 4 52 
anatomy + + 7 aquarium + + £78 
crown + + 58 back of man 
Easter egg ._- —- 4K bending over > =-_ 
Egyptian pyramid + — 10 botanic exhibit + + 64 
electric sign + —- 31 bunch of flowers + — 8% 
flower + + 48 butterfly — + 87 
Greenland - = 9 ceiling design + + ®& 
Icelandish chandelier + + ‘4 
___ (landscape) + -—- 38 Chinese—character — + ® 
iridescence coat of arms + + 49 
of bubble + + 8 cobwebs - —- & 
man in autopsy — + 46 color on palette - . 
ornament + + 8 dance of lower orders + + 39 
rainbow — — — 10 dissected drawing _ + 69 
sailing ship 3 - 36 dream jumble a 0 
scientific drawing + + 65 fairy tale elephants — — 22 
seal (family) _ + + 7 figures in tapestry + + @& 
skeleton drawing + + 55 insects + + 15 
(biology) stain + + 8 tool—like pliers ~~ ae 
statue | =_- = 18 microscopic stain + + 8&8 
tree with presents + — $1 modern painting + + 82 
tropical scene + + 45 oriental pagoda —- + 6 
IX blood — _ 21 spring (abstract) + + 46 
clouds _ + 39 stage decoration + + 53 
connected islands — + 57 vest with shirt + _ 18 
crab shell — —_ 33 wallpaper—for nursery + + 46 
cross section brain — + 47 women—going to circus + _ 18 
decorative piece + + b~ worms + — 8 
diagram + + Number of 
dragonfly — 46 
quite r t 69 4+ Responses 191 192 
flower + + 53 Number of 
fountain + + 56 —Responses 108 109 
fun —- + 51 Number of 
lan pe + _ 34 + Responses 2 0 
Beck ae 
**Group Totals 301 301 


—_ e . : . 
maining responses were submitted sponses listed in the Beck tables.5 
- “oor of three clinical psycho- ® The responses were presented on individ- 
logists who were asked to compare ual ae I in random order with no in- 


* . 7 formation other than the number of the 
independently the experimental re Rorschach card to which they were giv- 


sponses with the W+ and W- re- en. 
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TasLe IV—Correlation Between The Beck And Group Methods 


Number of 

Methods compared Responses 
Scored 
Beck with Group method 299* 


433 
Level 
Phi Chi Square of 
Significance 
22 14.1 001 


*Two responses, insects and worms to card X, are not included since they are scored 


+ by Beck. 


They were asked to judge each re- 
sponse as to whether it was similar 
to any listed in Beck. If two of the 
three judges agreed that an experi- 
mental response was similar to a 
percept listed in the Tables, it re- 
ceived the form-level score assigned 
to the criterion response. For ex- 
ample, the a response 
“horseshoe crab,” card I, was judg- 
ed to be essentially the same as 
“crab” included by Beck in his list 
of plus responses to card I. Thus 
“horseshoe crab” was scored Beck 
+ and its Group score was the 
same since “crab,” card I, was rated 
+ by the Group method also. An- 
other example is the experimental 
response “map” (card I). It was 
judged similar to “topographic 
ig listed as + in Beck and rated 
— by the group method. Conse- 
quently, “map” received a +- score 
by the Beck system and — by the 
Group method.® 

When the criterion response 
from the Beck tables happened to 
be one that was not presented to 
the subjects (as in the case of the 
overlapping response omitted 
from the abbreviated Group list) it 
was assigned the Group form-level 
score received by the “representa- 
tive” response. For example, the 
responses viola, guitar, violin cello 
are listed by Beck as + responses 
to card VI; in the present study, 


*When a given experimental response 
could not be scored by reference to the 
Tables—that is, if it were considered by 
the judges too dissimilar to the examples 
listed in Beck—it was placed in a “Sub- 
jective” category and omitted from fur- 
ther treatment. 


they were considered duplicate or 
overlapping responses and guitar 
was selected to “represent” all 
three. Thus, if viola were among 
the experimental responses it 
would receive the Group form-level 
score obtained by the _ response 
guitar. 

In this way it was possible to 
score by both form-level methods 
a number of experimental respons- 
es not specifically listed by Beck as 
well as certain experimental re- 
sponses not directly judged by the 
original subjects of the present 
study. The total number of experi- 
mental responses scored by both 
the Beck and Group methods was 
219. Chi squares comparing form- 
level evaluation with diagnosis for 
each of the systems are reported in 
Table V. Since form-level is gener- 
ally dealt with in terms of a plus 
percent summary, however, the 
findings are elso expressed by ratios 
of the difference between percent- 
ages. 

There appears to be a marked 
difference in the effectiveness of the 
two yap se to form-level scor- 
ing: the Group method differenti- 
ates significantly better than chance 
between the responses from normal 
records and responses given by 
paranoid schizophrenic _ patients 
while the Beck method does not. 
In other words, judgments as to 
form accuracy made by a large 
group of normal subjects seem to 
constitute a more valid basis for 
form-level scoring than does fre- 
quency-of-occurrence among nor- 
mal and abnormal records. 
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Tas_e V—Comparison Of The Beck And Group Methods Of 
Form-level Evaluation On Responses From Normal And 
Schizophrenic Rorschach Protocols 


Variables compared Number of 
Responses 
Beck scoring: 
Form-level with diagnosis 219 
Group method scoring: 
Form-level with diagnosis 219 
Variables compared Number of 
Responses 
Beck scoring: 
Normal responses 122 
Schizophrenic responses 97 
Group method scoring: 
Normal responses 122 
Schizophrenic responses 97 


DISCUSSION 


Several factors could account for 
this difference in effectiveness of 
the two systems. 

1. Recently, Beck reported, in 
greater detail than before, a supple- 
ment to his form-level standards 
based on 157 normal adults. He 
states that 

“The rule was, therefore, that a new 

response in the sample must be seen 

by three (3) or more persons to be 

scored plus.” (Beck 1950, p.263.) 
This would seem to be based on 
the assumption that form accuracy 
is completely skewed in a negative 
direction: a few responses are min- 
us, the rest plus. If, on the other 
hand, we assume that form accur- 
acy is normally distributed, a few 
responses at one end of the contin- 
uum will be very inaccurate while 
at the other end a few will be un- 
usually accurate. Then if form-level 
appraisal is based simply on fre- 
quency-of-occurrence, there will be 
just as many exceptionally accurate 
percepts among infrequent re- 
— given by normal subjects as 
there will be poorly perceived ones. 
Both types would be minus by the 
Beck approach. 


Chi Square Level of 
Significance 
A 
4.3 05 
Mean Diff Diff/op Level of 
F+% Significance 
93.4 
91.8 
16 4 
91.8 
82.4 
9.4 2.0 05 


2. In his textbook, Beck says 
that 
“. . . the forms that (normal adults) 
see in the Rorschach test are the 
reality that obtains in these figures. 
They are F +. Contrarily, the forms 
that a feebleminded or a schizophren- 
ic group see and that are not seen by 
the healthy, are not real. They are 

F—.” (Beck 1944, p.156.) 
Such a criterion fails to take into 
consideration differences in content 
between normal and abnormal pro- 
tocols. For example, the normal in- 
dividual tends to give sex respons- 
es much less frequently than the 
schizophrenic who often is preoc- 
pears with sexual matters and 
characteristically has difficulty in 
keeping from consciousness fantas- 
ies and ideas normally repressed. 
Hence, on a_ frequency-of-occurr- 
ence basis alone, most sex responses 
would have to be scored minus al- 
though by an outside criterion of 
form accuracy not all of them 
would necessarily be considered in- 
accurate percepts. Similarly, the 
normal person is less likely to give 
dysphoric and regressively toned re- 
sponses like “broken toy” or “burnt 
cookie.” Consequently, in terms of 
frequency-of-occurrence in normal 
records, these responses would be 
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scored minus; yet some might be 
considered quite accurate if judged 
independently of the “unhealthy” 
content. For this reason the ruling 
of “minus by association” seems a 
questionable procedure. 

3. By pooling responses from 
schizophrenic and _ feebleminded 
groups Beck equates the inaccurate 
response of the feebleminded in- 
dividual with the (sometimes) 
grossly distorted and bizarre per- 
cept of the schizophrenic. Although 
it is true that in general both differ 
from what the normal person gives, 
it has not been demonstrated that 
responses from feebleminded and 
schizophrenic groups can be con- 
sidered equally inaccurate. 

Any one or a combination of all 
three factors could account for the 
greater efficacy of the Group me- 
thod in differentiating between 
normal and schizophrenic respons- 
es. However, as the present study 
employed an analysis of W re- 
sponses only, it would be necessary 
to conduct additional investiga- 
tions including a list of D re- 
sponses for a more conclusive com- 
parison of the two systems. Also, it 
undoubtedly would be desirable to 
select many more W percepts’ for 
group judgment so that a greater 
proportion of the W + agers in 
validating records could be scored 
directly against a criterion response. 

No matter how stable and con- 
sistent our form-level tables, how- 
ever, scoring entirely new responses 
—those which are not similar to the 
criterion responses—still remains a 
problem. Perhaps the most effective 
way to minimize the subjective 
judgment of the examiner in as- 
signing form-level weights would 


* Ideally, the source of such an additional 
set of responses for group standardiza- 
tion would consist of a random selection 
of W and D responses from a large num- 
ber of records given by normal and 
poychapethdhegioll subjects. 
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be to treat all responses (W and D) 
that are not the same or virtually 
the same as the illustrative plus- 
minus responses simply as F per- 
cepts, and exclude them from the 
plus percent summary. Similarly, 
Dd responses which generally con- 
stitute a small proportion of the 
total number of responses in a pro- 
tocol and are usually rare, idiosyn- 
cratic responses would also be scor- 
ed F and omitted from the form- 
level summary. 


We would expect an F+% ob- 
tained in this fashion to be highly 
reliable and relatively free from 
the possible invalidating effects of 
subjective judgment on the part of 
the individual examiner. 


SUMMARY 


Two hundred and ninety-nine 
(1914, 108—) W responses listed 
in the Beck form-level tables were 
presented to a group of 100 normal 
adults by means of the Harrower- 
Erickson slide reproductions of the 
Rorschach blots. The subjects were 
asked to rate the responses as to ac- 
curacy of form or goodness of fit 
between the response and the ink 
blot to which it was originally giv- 
en. The results of these evaluations, 
labelled the Group method, were 
then applied to form-level scoring 
of the W responses from the Ror- 
schach protocols of 30 normal 
adults and to the W responses from 
the records of 30 paranoid schizo- 
phrenic patients. 

A comparison between the Beck 
and Group systems indicated that 
the Group form-level percent dif- 
ferentiated at a statistically signifi- 
cant level between the two sets of 
responses while the Beck F+-% did 
not. It is concluded that form-level 
scores based on the pooled judg- 
ments of a large number of normal 
individuals is a more valid measure 
of form accuracy than form-level 
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scores based on the frequency with 
which responses occur among nor- 
mal and abnormal adults. The val- 
ue of extending the present investi- 
gation to include more W respons- 
es and a list of D responses was 
discussed. 
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A Preliminary Analysis of the Rorschach Records 
of Fifty Prison Inmates 


RicHARD H. WALTERS, M.A., B.PHIL., Dip. Ep. 
Auckland University College, New Zealand 


I 


The present study was carried 
out during a period of approxi- 
mately seven months, commencing 
in November, 1951, in New Zea- 
land’s main security prison of 
Mount Eden, Auckland. The rec- 
ords analyzed are those of 50 pa- 
keha prisoners (i.e. prisoners pre- 
dominantly of European descent) 
serving one and a half years’ sen- 
tence or over. No — basis of se- 
lection was employed, and it may 
be assumed that the sample is a 
random one from the total prison 
population available for the pur- 
pose in Auckland. In selecting the 
records for the | are of this 
analysis the first 50 pakeha prison- 
ers were chosen because there are 
differences between Maori and pa- 
keha prisoners in their reactions 
under the conditions of testing. 
The following facts suggest that 
the sample is fairly representative: 
(l) The average age of the group 

is 29 years 6 months with a 
standard deviation of 6 years 3 
months approximately. An an- 
alysis of the total prison popu- 
lation made in the first week 
of July, 1952, showed the 
modal age of the 119 long-term 
prisoners then available was 29 
years. 

(2) All major classes of offense are 
represented, the more serious 
ones, particularly homicide, be- 
ing better represented than the 
others. 

(3) The average intelligence quo- 
tient, as determined by the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale was 
100.70 with a standard devia- 


tion of 12.78. In this respect 
the group under investigation 
is as close to the general popu- 
lation as could be desired. In 
the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, it seems reasonable to 
assume that this is also the 
case with the total prison pop- 
ulation. 


II 


The Rorschach Test was acmin- 
istered in general according to 
Klopfer’s ~ ° instructions for ad- 
ministration, though Beck (1944) 
and Rapaport (1946) were followed 
in certain respects. For example, 
with subjects who showed an over- 
readiness to reject, I have followed 
Beck in trying to make them hold 
the card longer, though not neces- 
sarily for the two minute period 
which Beck suggests. With regard 
to turning, I have followed Beck 
in encouraging it when the subject 
starts to turn the card, then brings 
it back to the original position as 
though he were not sure that the 
turning was permitted. I also in- 
clude in my instructions to the sub- 
ject the sentence: “You may han- 
dle the cards as you like.” I have 
not found that this prevents a sub- 
ject from going through the test 
without turning: some still do. 

The scoring system used is basi- 
cally Klopfer’s. I have not, how- 
ever, followed Klopfer in form eval- 
uation, but used Rapaport’s four- 
category system, F+, F+, F=, F-, 
for the final evaluation, with the 
assistance of Beck’s norms for de- 
ciding between F+ and F= in 
doubtful cases when specification 
was poor. In dealing with individ- 
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ual cases I have often used some of 
Rapaport’s subdivisions of the scor- 
ing categories, though these do not 
appear in the final analysis. 

In addition, vague responses were 
scored V (as if a content score). 
The total number of poor form re- 
sponses, including those in which 
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determinants other than form were 
employed, were recorded and rep- 
resented by the R— score. For the 
purpose of comparison with the 
findings of other investigators, the 
mean scores were converted into 
percentages. Results are given in 
the column of Table I. 


Tas_e I—Mean Numbers and Percentages and Range of Rorschach 
Responses in Location, Determinant and Content Categories for 
50 Prison Inmates, Together with Percentages for 
Groups Under Comparison. 


50 Prison 40 Prison 50Criminal 63 Pre- 
Inmates Inmates Psychopaths Adolescent 
Mean No. of (Lindner) (Geil) Boys (Geil) 
Responses 22.34 17.8 15.06 15.16 
Mean Age 29 yrs. 6 mos 21 yrs. 11 mths. 8 yrs. 0 mths. 
Mean S.D. Percent Percent* Percent Percent 
Location 
Ww 7.86 4.95 35.18 28.66 52.72 41.63 
D 10.36 7.14 46.36 46.34 37.18 43.90 
d 0.94 2.64 4.21 12.20 2.12 6.10 
Dd 2.44 4.38 10.92 8.54 7.31 6.89 
S 0.74 1.98 3.32 4.27 0.66 1.48 
Determinants 
M 1.62 1.80 7.25 8.42 5.44 4.63 
FM 3.06 2.86 13.70 25.84 18.59 27.17 
m 0.46 1.04 2.06 3.37 0.66 1.28 
k 0.54 0.93 2.42 1.69 1.59 0.00 
K 0.40 0.63 1.79 1.12 2.39 0.30 
FK 0.30 0.85 1.34 2.24 1.99 1.08 
F 10.36 7.16 46.37 42.70 48.60 49.70 
Fc 2.24 2.06 10.03 10.11 7.17 1.18 
c 0.16 0.42 re 0.39 0.00 
Cc 0.30 0.85 1.34 1.12 0.79 1.67 
F 1.26 1.64 5.64 ~~ a 6.59 
CF 1.52 1.56 6.80) 3.37) 56) 5.02) 
C 0.12 0.38 o54y’* = 9.81) ©*8  1'99) 848 1 59; 640 
Content: 
H 1.56 1.71 6.98 8.42 5.57 7.18 
Hd 1.38 3.62 6.17 7.87 451 4.72 
A 7.56 4.12 33.84 33.15 43.82 48.13 
Ad 2.26 4.42 10.12 14.04 9.29 8.17 
AOb) 1.04 1.33 4.66 2.25 3.58 2.07 
At + Sex 2.32 1.98 8.24 5.61 8.10 2.76 
Obj 1.84 2.59 10.38 15.17 5.57 6.50 
N 1.22 1.57 5.46 5.06 3.71 6.10 
Pl 0.76 1.16 3.40 a0 3.98 0.69 
Geo 0.96 1.30 4.30 1.12 2.39 1.89 
Art & Arch 0.42 0.75) 
Clouds 0.36 0.59) 6.44 (3.93) 9.39 11.82 
All Others 0.66 0.94) 
Popularity and Originality: 
P 4.20 1.70 18.80 2.97 25.49 18.00 
oO 2.58 4.62 oh 11.68 16.83 


* Disparities in this column may be due to the fact that the author has allotted more 
than one main determinant score. 
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showed, however, a noteworthy 


difference from other offenders 
in this respect; only two out of 
eighteen gave more FC than 


Relationships between categories 
are summarized in Table II. Cer- 
tain mean scores are, however, mis- 


leading: CF + C, where fifteen out of 
(1) The mean Erlebnistyp score the remaining thirty-two cases 
suggests marked extratensive- did so. 


ness in the group. Extratensive (3) There is no preferred mode of 


records predominated over in- 
troversive ones by 26 to 17, but 
if individuals showing coarcta- 
tion are omitted, clearly extra- 
tensive records number only 
22, less than half the total. 1.0 
addition, the secondary ratio 
shows a reversal of the intro- 
versive-extratensive ratio. 


apperception for the group as 
a whole. For the majority of 
subjects W tended to be above 
normal at the expense of D 
and d, whereas a small group 
of productive subjects with cer- 
tain common personality char- 
acteristics showed a marked 





trend away from W to Dd and 
(2) An analysis of individual cases S. 
shows FC>CF + C in as many IV 
cases as CF +- C>FC. Offend- 
ers who had committed crimes Few publications appear to be 
of violence against the person available in New Zealand giving 


TaBLeE II—Relationships Among Factors 
(Means calculated from individual ratios in the case of Percentages) 


M S.D. Range 
No. of Responses 22.34 12.81 8—76 
Fail 0.66 1.11 0-6 
w% 40.70 19.03 2—82 
D+d% 49.60 14.54 18—88 
Dd% 7.12 9.51 0—46 
S% 2.70 4.81 0—25 
Dd+S% 9.76 11.78 0—58 
=C 2.38 2.10 0-8 
M:=C Rr lity epee 6) i eecee: 
(FM+m): (Fe+c-+-C’) i e 
Cards (viii, ix, x) % 37.40 10.42 22—66 
W/M fn eee 
F% 47.70 14.13 15—77 
A%, 43.76 14.3 20—75 
T/R 41.52 23.80 10—140 
R. T. Achr. 19.51 11.54 6—60 
R. T. Chr. 21.36 11.31 7.6—57.4 

Tasie I1I—Form Accuracy 

M S.D. Range 
Total F 10.36 7.16 3—31 
Special F+ 0.66 1.14 0-6 
All F+ 7.56 5.55 1—25 
r= 1.40 1.40 0-5 
F- 1.42 1.96 0-10 
Total R— 2.50 2.63 0-11 
Vague Responses 1.06 1.33 0-4 


F+% (from individual 
percentages) 74.00 18.59 14—100 








" & 
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TABLE IV—Incidence of Failures 
on Individual Cards 


Card No. 
I 
II 
III 
IV 
Vv 
VI 
VII 
VIII 
IX 
X 


No. of Failures 


| SOMO 0000h NN = 


Total 


ie 
co 


the results of the administration of 
Rorschach tests to adult offenders. 
Beck has some useful comments in 
his “Introduction” (Beck 1937) on 
the significance of the Rorschach 
factors in the interpretation of the 
records of adults of 16 and over 
who display conduct disorder. 
Apari from this and some scattered 
comments in the manuals, I am ac- 
uainted only with Lindner’s 
(1943) comparison of 40 normal 
penitentiary inmates with 40 psy- 
chopathic inmates. There have 
been many studies of the juvenile 
delinquent of which Endacott’s 
(1941) and Schachtel’s (in Glueck, 
S. and E., 1950) have been available 
for purposes of comparison with 
the present records. A further pub- 
lication of interest is a comparison 
by Geil (1945) of the records of 50 
adult criminal psychopaths with 67 
pre-adolescent boys. 

Table I allows of a comparison 
of present findings with those of 
Lindner and Geil. The scoring sys- 
tem used in each case was Klop- 
fer’s, so that comparison is rela- 
tively simple; Lindner’s means have 
been converted to percentages for 
the purposes of this comparison. 

In respect to location Lindner’s 
group differs little from my own; 
with respect to whole, large detail 
and space responses there is a 
marked similarity. In their use of 
determinants the two groups are 
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again alike. Lindner’s group 
showed a much higher FM score, 
but apart from this there are few 
differences of note. In both cases 
FM and Fc are high, FM is greater 
than FC and CF+C outnumbers 
FC. The incidence of human move- 
ment responses is approximately 
the same. 

Lindner found few differences of 
significance between his normal 
group of criminals and 40 psycho- 
pathic criminals. He concludes: 
“No real basis of differentiation of 
psychopaths from controls has yet 
emerged from this study.” Lindner 
holds that psychopaths disclose 
themselves through qualitative 
characteristics of the records. Judg- 
ing from this brief description of 
these qualitative features—superfi- 
ciality, avoidance, explosiveness, in- 
completeness and egocentricity—it 
seems evident that similar features 
were found in many of the records 
analysed in this study, though it is 
doubtful if any of the subjects 
would be classed as psychopathic. 

The most important point that 
emerges, however, is the basic simi- 
larity of the pattern of responses as 
judged from the mean scores of the 
two groups of criminals, one tested 
in the United States, one in New 
Zealand, particularly in view of the 
probable difference in the forms in 
which crime manifests itself in the 
two countries. 


Vv 


Geil’s paper aimed at showing 
the basic similarity between the 
records of adult criminal psycho- 
paths and pre - adolescent boys 
whose mean age was 8 years 0 
months. Because of the closeness of 
correspondence in the form, shad- 
ing, movement and bright colour 
areas of the psychograms of his 
two groups he postulates about the 
same degree of maturity in each, in 
spite of the fact that the mean age 
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of the psychopathic group was 21 
years 11 months, and their mean 
Wechsler-Bellevue 1.Q. was 99.5. 

He points out that: 

(1) in both the groups FM re- 
sponses far outnumber M. 

(2) the psychopaths gave only half 
as many FC responses as the 
boys, and more CF responses. 

(3) there is an emphasis on the 
whole response, at the expense 
of the normal details, for both 
groups. 

He concludes that his psycho- 
paths share the immaturity and in- 
stability of the pre-adolescents, 
though they are more reluctant to 
accept inner drives, including in- 
stinctual promptings, as a construc- 
tive force within the personality 
structure, and consequently seem to 
suffer more anxiety from an inabil- 
ity to bring the “promptings from 
within” under proper control. 
They have a less stabilized and 
more unadapted emotional adjust- 
ment, and show “a mixture of in- 
fantilism and lack of control,” sig- 
nified by the predominance of FM 
over M, together with that of CF 
over F. 


The prison group under study 
here does not show as completely 
unchecked a predominance of FM 
over M as Gell’s psychopathic crim- 
inals do, though the predominance 
is there, and is nearly as marked as 
with his 8 year old boys. The group 
of adult offenders shows a CF : FC 
ratio midway between that of Geil’s 
psychopaths and that of his pre- 
adolescents. They appear according 
to Geil’s criteria to be rather less 
emotionally instable than his psy- 
chopaths, but more so than his 
boys. There is a better balance be- 
tween the whole and large detail 
responses of the New Zealand 
group than is the case with either 
of Geil’s groups: on the other hand, 
they make more use of rare detail 
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and space responses, so that the 
actual proportion of normal detail 
responses remains practically the 
same as with the preadolescent 
boys. The New Zealand group 
shows about the same proportion of 
k and K responses as Geil’s psycho- 
paths, and rather more m responses. 

Geil contends that the three 
ratios M: C, (FM + m): (Fc +c 
+ C’) and (VIII, IX, X) % are ap- 
proximately the same for both his 
groups, and that the indications are 
that neither the adult psychopaths 
nor the boys have well-developed 
introversive or extraversive tenden- 
cies. The comparable figures for the 
first two ratios suggest that the New 
Zealand prisoners show much 
stronger drives than either of Geil’s . 
groups. A factor in which Geil’s 
groups differ considerably, and to 
which he has not drawn attention, 
is the much higher incidence of Fc 
responses in the psychopathic 
group. A similarly high Fc score is 
found in the present group and in 
both of Lindner’s groups. The Fc 
score seems one which merits spe- 
cial attention. 

The W:M ratio for the group 
under investigation in this study is 
little better balanced than those of 
Geil’s groups. The P% of the New 
Zealand group is approximately the 
same as that for Geil’s boys and 
lower than that of his psychopaths, 
their O% is approximately the 
same as for his psychopaths, lower 
than his boys. Hence it could be 
claimed, accepting Geil’s criteria, 
that this group, too, make little 
better use of their creative or pro- 
ductive power than pre-adolescent 
boys, show little appreciation of 
accepted modes of thinking and no 
more originality. 

With regard to content this 
group compares closely with Geil’s 
two groups. The same relatively 
low percentage of human content 
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occurs, whilst the percentage of an- 
atomy and sex responses is higher 
than for either of his groups. The 
A% for this group is lower than 
that of either of Geil’s and does not 
reach 50%. 


vi. 


Neither Endacott nor Schachtel 
use Klopfer’s system for scoring 
their records of juvenile delin- 
quents, and a detailed comparison 
would hardly be profitable. Never- 
theless, some of Schachtel’s remarks 
on differences between delinquents 
and normal boys seem relevant to 
the present study. 

Schachtel attributes the low pro- 
ductivity of many delinquents to 
their reacting to what they defined 
as an authoritarian situation with 
defiance or resistance. The low pro- 
ductivity of many of my adult 
group, 15 of whom produced under 
15 responses, is probably due to the 
same factor. This seemed to give 
rise also to long response times, 
non-committal evasive responses 
and certain kinds of verbalization. 


Schachtel attributes the higher 
Dd percentage in his non-delin- 
quent group to a reaction to a sit- 
uation, defined as an authoritarian 
one, by an effort to get “good 
grades” or win a competition. The 
productive subjects of the present 
investigation, who gave a large 
number of Dd responses, appeared 
to be trying to do this very thing; 
they were eager to make a good 
impression, and were both cooper- 
ative in this and in the intelligence 
test. Because of this, four of the 50 
subjects were responsible for ex- 
actly half of the 122 rare detail re- 
sponses. The same four subjects 
were responsible for 19 of the 38 
space responses; this supports 
Schachtel’s view that the space re- 
sponse often has the same origin as 
the rare detail response, and that 
oppositional tendencies more fre- 
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quently come to light through test 
behavior. 

Other findings of Schachtel 
which seem important for the pres- 
ent is the slightly stronger colour 
reaction of his delinquents and the 
greater proportion of delinquent 
records in which CF + C exceeds 
FC. He also finds the extratensive 
experience type more frequently 
among his delinquent group. Here 
are, probably, trends which con- 
tinue as the delinquent becomes 
older, an especially significant 
point in view of the fact that many 
of the adult group under study 
have been Child Welfare cases, Bor- 
stal inmates or both. 


VII. 


The psychological significance of 
the test factors must now be briefly 
considered. Although the generally 
accepted significance of each factor 
has not been questioned through- 
out this enquiry, certain points of 
interest arise from their relative in- 
cidence in this selected group: 
The M Response: 


The human movement response 
has in general been taken as an 
index of maturity, creative phan- 
tasy, natural endowments; it repre- 
sents “a component of intelligence” 
which “can be nothing other than 
the ability to create new, individ- 
ual productions, the capacity for 
‘inner creation’” (Rorschach 1942). 

Yet, in this group the correlation 
of M with intelligence is only .11, 
in other words, one which could 
have arisen by chance in the course 
of random sampling. The question 
which then arises is whether among 
these adult delinquents the occur- 
rence of the M response is indica- 
tive of psychological factors other 
than, yet parallel to, those it sig- 
niftes amongst normals. 

It has been generally accepted 
that for special groups the various 
factors may have different mean- 
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ings from that which they have for 
normals. With the M factor, in 
general, Beck associates “creative 
activity,” but for his “conduct dis- 
order” group he finds it signifies 
“capacity for inventiveness in 
younger adults, more related with 
escape fantasies.” This is, in part, 
validated by the present study. An 
examination of the case-histories 
and behaviour patterns of individu- 
als giving high M scores suggests 
that the human movement response 
is closely associated with mental 
restlessness and richer phantasy life 
than is usually found in the mem- 
bers of the group, often with escap- 
ism, and even with cunning, but 
that it seems to have little relation 
to general intellectual capacity and 
very little indeed with maturity. 
Some of the most well-adjusted sub- 
jects under conditions of confine- 
ment gave only one, or no, M-re- 
sponse. 


The Fc Response: 


The Fc Response occurs fre- 
quently in Lindner’s group as well 
as in the group studied here. A pos- 
sible eclectic interpretation is that 
sensitivity in the form of self-con- 
sciousness is present in many cases, 
and that this is closely connected 
with feelings of inferiority and 
anxiety. Prisoners frequently show 
some or all of the signs of anxiety 
in Rapaport’s sense; “anxiety,” he 
says, “may take the form of violent 
panic attacks, constantly lingering 
free-floating anxieties, intolerable 
boredom and restlessness, acute or 
chronic bodily symptoms; it may 
even be impalpable until the sub- 
ject suddenly gives way to an im- 
pulsive or unstable outburst, or un- 
expected activity.” In addition, 
they frequently show a sense of 
social inferiority for which they 
tend to over-compensate. 


The F-+- Percentage: 
The F+4% for the prisoners is 
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relatively high. Yet they are not 
conspicuous for controlled thinking 
or “a consciousness of values.” Nor 
can it be here regarded primarily 
as an index of intelligence for the 
correlation between F+-% and I.Q. 
was only .31. Where intelligence is 
good, it may be that other person- 
ality weaknesses must be greater 
for breakdown to occur: in this 
case a lack of correspondence be- 
tween the I.Q. and the F+ per- 
centage may be expected, but the 
mean F+% in that event might 
well be lower than it is. We should 
not expect a compensating increase 
in the F+% among prisoners of 
lower intelligence. 

This again, is another score 
which needs further attention. It 
is noteworthy that, of those prison- 
ers obtaining a very high F+%, 
many gave few responses, and all 
these of a popular level. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be said that the 
F+4% is necessarily lowered by pro- 
ductivity: this is far from being the 
case. It is probable that the two- 
fold division into F+ and F— re- 
sponses is inadequate, that the in- 
cidence of very good and very poor 
responses must also be noted, and 
that some system of form-level rat- 
ing, such as that proposed by Klop- 
fer, is necessary to measure the true 
degree of form-accuracy of a record. 
The Dd and S Responses: 

As far as the present group is 
concerned, the S responses seem 
to be so closely tied to quantity 
ambition that other factors leading 
to their production may be masked. 
If the S response were the sole indi- 
cation of oppositional tendencies, 
one might expect its occurrence to 
be frequent in such a group; as it 
is, it remains a fairly rare response. 
In only one case, vielding 13 S 
(25% S responses) did it appear to 
have any further significance: in 
this case, paranoid trends were ap- 
parent. The Dd response generally 
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occurred more frequently when M 
was above the average for the 
group: it may, in these cases, have 
pointed to the escapist character of 
the phantasy life, the unrealistic 
character of the imaginative activ- 
ity. Again, a further study of cases 
showing an over emphasis on Dd, 
and M above average number, may 
yield conclusions of value. 


Content and Verbalization: 


Traditional pathological re- 
sponses were extremely rare, but 
peculiarities of verbalization and 
other diagnostic indicators used by 
Rapaport were far more frequent. 
Among these were fabulized re- 
sponses and fabulized combina- 
tions. 

Deterioration colour responses 
were not infrequent, e.g. “Liver, 
when it’s freshly drawn from an 
animal” (Card VIII, Pink and Or- 
ange D); “wide open mouth with 
different colours of decaying teeth” 
(Card IX). These seemed indica- 
tive of extreme emotional instabil- 
ity, possibly with autistic thinking. 

Masturbation verbalizations were 
very frequent in some records; ob- 
jects were seen as eroded, decayed, 
mutilated or weather-beaten. Asso- 
ciational content of this kind may 
reflect the turbulance of many de- 
linquents’ lives, both emotionally 
and socially, rather than their sex- 
ual maladjustment. Aggressive ver- 
balizations, in which objects were 
seen as “splashed,” “spattered,” 
“blown to pieces” or treated vio- 
lently in other ways, may have a 
similar significance or be sympto- 
matic of a tension of aggressions, as 
Rapaport suggests. 

The anatomy response sometimes 
appeared to be symptomatic of ag- 
gression also. One subject, who saw 
nearly every card as the inside of a 
body, exclaimed angrily in the in- 
quiry to Card VII: “You want me 
to look around here (lower centre 


d); that could be the penis or a 
tube going up to the stomach or a 
tube going down to the stomach.” 
At other times anatomy responses 
were vague and probably an easy 
way out, a sign of evasion or in- 
ability to articulate the details of 
the blot. 

Criticism verbalizations seemed 
primarily to represent the subject’s 
refusal to commit himself unre- 
servedly to the concept offered, e.g. 
“You see, I can’t even say it looks 
like the pelt of some animal that’s 
flattened out, because it doesn’t— 
there are no legs attached to it 
there, see.” This type of response 
did not occur with many subjects, 
but seemed to result from a general 
attitude towards the test which col- 
oured the whole pattern of re- 
sponses. It may be symptomatic 
both of evasiveness and of aggres- 
sion in ostensibly co-operative sub- 
jects. 


Vill. 


Inhibition and rigid unrefined 
control have been considered char- 
acteristic of delinquents and crim- 
inals by some previous writers. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the 
present findings justify a similar 
judgment. No suitable control 
group is available, but mean R 
compares favourably, for example, 
with Rapaport’s patrol groups, 
whilst F%, for the group is under 
50 and FK + F + Fc% under 60. 
A group of 100 normal adults 
studied by Gardner (1936) gave an 
average R of 22, with 5.4% M re- 
sponses and 7.5%, colour responses. 
The adult offenders give over 7% 
M and nearly 13% colour re- 
sponses. Only in 36% of the cases 
did neither M nor Sum C reach 2. 
Some subjects certainly display in- 
hibition in one or more ways, but 
from the present results there is 
little support for the contention 
that social deviants are more likely 
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to be inhibited than normal adults. 
Only a small proportion of the 
group show signs of stereotypy, 
either in a high A or At% or in the 
use of too few categories. A more 
important finding is the generally 
low H + Hd%. Of the 147 re- 
sponses in these two categories, two 
subjects accounted for 41; only in 
10 cases did the individual H + 
Hd% reach 20. The infrequent use 
of a category which is considered 
indicative of awareness of others 
may -be highly significant, particu- 
larly since Zulliger considered few 
H + Hd as a negative indicator 
for treatability in the case of juve- 
nile delinquents (Zulliger 1938). 


IX. 


There is no unit delinquent char- 
acter; personality differences are 
probably as great among crimin- 
als as general intellectual ones. 
Therefore, we cannot expect any 
clear-cut “signs” to disclose them- 
selves. Each factor, too, has a mean- 
ing only within the total pattern of 
responses, and any interpretation 
for the group must be made with 
the utmost reserve. 

The most important use of the 
test for such a group may be to 
single out the emotionally stable 
from the emotionally unstable, the 
dependable inmate from the one 
who cannot be trusted. Or we may 
try, as Zulliger did, to look for 
signs of treatability. A comparison 
of individual Rorschach records 
with case-histories and institutional 
reports might be extremely useful 
in providing data which would en- 
able an examiner to decide whether 
a new inmate needed to be kept in 
full security conditions or other- 
wise. An analysis of the kind under- 
taken will help little in this mat- 
ter. It may, however, help to pro- 
vide a “norm” for a prison group 
from which deviations may be 
noted. 
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SUMMARY 


1. Rorschach’s Test was adminis- 
tered to 50 prison inmates 
(mean I.Q. 100.7) over a period 
of seven months. 

2. There is a good correspondence 
between the results disclosed by 
this analysis and those in Lind- 
ner’s study of normal inmates of 
a U. S. penitentiary. For both 
groups FM outnumbered M re- 
sponses, and CF and C outnum- 
bered FC. Fc responses were un- 
usually frequent for both 
groups. A comparison’ with 
Geil’s results with groups of 
adult criminal psychopaths and 
pre-adolescent boys would point 
to a corresponding lack of ma- 
turity between all these groups. 

8. Certain types of response, not- 
ably the M and Fc responses, 
appear to require a special in- 
terpretation when they occur in 
records of a group such as the 
present one. In addition content 
analysis and analysis of verbali- 
zation seem to be highly impor- 
tant. 

4. The criminal at large in society 
may well show other character- 
istics than he does in prison. 
The results obtained can only 
reflect the personality structure 
of the criminal under institu- 
tional conditions. Even under 
such conditions, it is clear that 
there is little uniformity and 
that an examination of individ- 
ual differences within the group 
is of prime importance. 
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BRIEF REPORTS 
Possible Shifts In Functioning Through Hypnotic Suggestion 


Epwarp W. ARLUCK, PH. D. AND BENJAMIN BALINSKY, Pu. D. 
City College of New York 


INTRODUCTION 


This study concerns the possible 
effects on the way individuals func- 
tion in roles suggested during hyp- 
nosis. The two main points in ques- 
tion are (a) the extent and kind of 
changes in the subjects and (b) the 
manner in which the particular in- 
dividual perceives the suggested 
role. 

In early studies, “hypnotic act- 
ing’ was used as a means for re- 
lease from symptoms and possible 
changes in behavior. Breuer and 
Freud (1936) indicated changes in 
personality through the use of hyp- 
notic suggestion. Recently Levine, 
Grassi & Gerson (1943) employed 
hypnotic suggestion to induce 
mood changes noted by means of 
the verbal and graphic Rorschach. 
They had stated that the trance 
state itself does not appreciably 
change the Rorschach record. This 
finding was to be checked too dur- 
ing the course of the present study. 
Sarbin (1950) has studied hypnotic 
behavior in terms of role-taking, 
comparing different levels of role- 
taking, such as acting with hypnot- 
ic behavior. A significant question 
is whether real or imaginary roles 
that individuals play are capable 
of bringing about changes in the 
way the individual functions. In 
the case of an actor who portrays 
a specific role over many months, 
it would be of interest to ascertain 
whether he steps in and out of the 
role without being affected by the 
role portrayed. One of the earliest 
attempts to study the above prob- 
lem was that of Archer (1889) 
who reported that some actors com- 
pletely immersed themselves in a 


given role to the extent of even 
carrying it over after the perform- 
ance. 

In the present study, a certain 
role was induced through hypnotic 
suggestion and possible shifts in 
functioning were noted by means 
of the Rorschach and a Sentence 
Completion Test. 


METHOD 


Volunteers for the experiment 
were drawn from the writers’ class- 
es, and selected for ease of hypnoti- 
zability. Of the 15 subjects who 
qualified, four of them for reasons 
such as breaking through the 
trance, failed to complete the ex- 
periment. Each subject was admin- 
istered a Rorschach individually, 
and the O.S.S. adaptation of the 
Sentence Completion Test (Stein 
1947) during the waking state. 


Then the subjects were individu- 
ally trained to enter a trance in 
which they were told they could 
remain even though they opened 
their eyes at the suggestion of the 
experimenter. Criteria for deter- 
mining depth of the trance were: 
opening of eyes without breaking 
the trance, writing, talking, and in- 
ability to move without permission 
from the experimenters. 

After the training in the trance 
state, a second Rorschach was ad- 
ministered to test the assumption 
of Levine, Grassi and Gerson * 
(1943) noted above that the hyp- 
notic state itself does not appreci- 
ably alter the Rorschach record. At 
later sessions subjects were put into 
a trance state and a “great role” 
suggested for them. The subject 
was to immerse himself in the role 
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and become as one with it. The 
following description of the “great 
role” was read, and the subject giv- 
en 15 minutes in which to fit him- 
self into the role: 

“You are a mature, warm and outgoing 
individual, sensitive to the needs of 
others as well as to your own. Intellec- 
ually, you are alert, bright, quick in 
grasping essential relationships and in 
organizing details. You are emotionally 
stable and secure and not readily frus- 
trated by situations. You like people, 
warm up to them readily and are free 
and easy in your relationships to friends 
as well as strangers. 
“See yourself on a stage acting out the 
role. See yourself enjoying playing the 
role. See your fellow actors and audi- 
ence acclaim your portrayal enthusias- 
tically. Become one with the role you 
are playing.” 

When the 15 minutes were up, 
the subject was told to open his 
eyes and was given a third Ror- 
schach and a second Sentence Com- 
pletion Test. 

The Rorschach test was individ- 
ually administered to each subject 
three times. The results were an- 
alyzed for group trends and indi- 
vidual changes. The Sentence Com- 
pletion Test was given twice. After 
studying the various indices for in- 
terpreting the test as described by 
Stein (1947), and working over the 
test data, it was decided to use the 
following criteria to measure the 
changes from waking state to trance 
state with suggestion: Negative- 
positive statements (indicating in- 
crease in optimism, security, etc.); 
neutral and evasive to personal, 
specific references (degrees of 
frankness, etc.); lessening of bein 
intropunitive and/or extrapuni- 
tive; from peripheral to central 
traits; conflict (increase or de- 
crease); change in self image (in 
terms of specific social attributes 
from negative to _—. 

The Sentence Completion tests 
were scored separately by the writ- 
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ers in terms of the above criteria 
and discrepancies removed after 
agreement by discussion. 


RESULTS 
1. Rorschach Data 


Human Movement (M): A signi- 
ficant increase in M was found 
from the waking to the trance-sug- 
gestion states. For example, the 
mean of the differences showed a 
change significantly different from 
zero (P<.01).2 A trend was noted 
from waking to trance state (P .05- 


02); similarly from trance to 
trance-suggestion (P .05-.02). 
Animal Movement (FM): The 


average number of FM decreases 
between waking and trance; wak- 
ing and trance-suggestion; trance 
and trance-suggestion. Significant 
changes occur between the mean of 
the differences in the waking and 
trance and between the waking 
and trance-suggestion states (P<.01 
in both). Between trance and 
trance-suggestion the trend is defin- 
ite (P .02-.01). 

Form responses (F): The average 
number of F tends to decrease. Sig- 
nificant differences were obtained 
for waking and trance (P<.01), 
waking and trance-suggestion (P< 
01), and trance and trance-sugges- 
tion (P<.01). 

Texture responses (Fc): The 
means tend to decline between 
waking and trance (P<.01), and 
waking and trance-suggestion (P 
<.01). There is no significant 
change between the trance and 
trance-suggestion states (P .05-.02). 

Number of responses (R): The 
means decrease between waking 
and trance (P<.01), and waking 
and trance-suggestion (P<.01). Be- 





1In order to make the test of significance 

more severe in view of the small sam- 
ples, a P of .01 or less was employed as 
the criterion. 
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tween trance and trance-suggestion 
the mean increases (P<.01). 

Color responses (Sum C): The 
mean between waking and trance 
decreases significantly (P<.01). Be- 
tween waking and trance-suggestion 
the decrease was suggestive (P .02- 
01). Between trance and trance- 
suggestion there is a suggested in- 
crease (P .05-.02). 

The CF responses tend to de- 
cline between waking and trance, 
but are brought back into the pic- 
ture in the trance-suggestion state. 
The FC responses decline 
throughout all states as do the 
pure color. The return of the CF 
responses in the trance-suggestion 
state is seen as an improvement in 
sociability in student-subjects. This 
is in conformity with the unpub- 
lished findings of one of the pres- 
ent writers with late adolescents. 

Whole responses (W): The 
means significantly decrease from 
waking to trance-suggestion (P 
<.01), and from trance to trance- 
suggestion (P<.01). A suggested 
decrease occurs between waking 
and trance (P .02-.01). 

Detail responses (D): The means 
significantly decline between wak- 
ing and trance-suggestion (P<.01), 
and between trance and trance-sug- 
gestion (P<.01). A suggested in- 
crease was noted between waking 
and trance (P .05-.02). 


2. Sentence-Completion Test 


Data were analyzed for changes 
between the SC in the waking state 
and the SC given in the trance-sug- 
gestion state. Six criteria were used 
to adjudge the changes as positive 
or negative. As referred to previous- 
ly, these were: 

a. Changes in tone toward op- 
timism and confidence, e. g. 
from “Discouragement made 
him feel depressed” to “Dis- 
couragement made him dull 
momentarily.” 
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b. Changes from evasive, neu- 
tral or general statements to 
those more specific and frank, 
e.g., from "Most of the time 
I’m kept busy” to “Most of 
the time spent is in making 
new acquaintances.” 

c. Changes in the direction of 
decrease of intropunitiveness 
and/or extrapunitiveness e.g., 
from “When Frank saw his 
boss coming, he turned 
around.” to “When Frank 
saw his boss coming, he 
smiled.” 

d. Changes from peripheral, de- 
scriptive statements to dy- 
namic and central ones, e.g., 
from “I enjoy dancing” to “I 
enjoy listening to friends 
speaking well of me.” 

e. Changes in amount of con- 
flict (omitted statements were 
interpreted as increase in con- 
flict), e.g., from “When told 
to keep his place, Henry be- 
came irritated but complied 
due to the circumstances” to 
“When told to keep his place, 
Henry smiled and sat down.” 

f. Changes in self image from 
negative to positive attributes, 
e.g., from "Finding no one 
who could help him Will 
went home.” to “Finding no 
one who could help him Will 
did it on his own.” 

In Table I, the total number of 
positive and negative changes for 
each subject appear. The median 
number of positive changes is 39; 
negative 9. Fhe average number of 
positive changes is 43.4; negative 
10.3. The difference between the 
means is significant at the 1% level 
of confidence. It was interesting to 
note that the correlation between 
the positive and the negative 
changes is —.41 which is not signifi- 
cantly different from zero. 

In Table II, it is apparent that 
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Tas_Le I—Total Number of Positive and Negative Changes on the 
Sentence Completion Tests 


Subject 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 median Av. t 
Positive 32 58 61 28 31 26 39 58 28 63 53 39 43.4 6.37 >.01 
Negative 419 4 8 18 122 423 5 5 9 103 


the greatest number of positive and__schach, this subject manifested ob- 
the smallest number of negative sessive-compulsive traits. Her per- 
changes occur in criteria a and f. sonality seems to conform with the 
It is also to be noted that in every concept of rigidity as formulated by 
instance, there is a greater positive Cattell and Tiner (1949) in regard 
change than negative. Significant to her “poor ability to restructure 


TABLE II—Kinds of Changes In Each of the Six Criteria of the Sentence 
Completion Tests 





Criterion a b c d e f 
, 5 oe. Se ee ee eS Oe 
Subject 1 8 4 11 5 2 1 2 + 1 1 0 
a 9 0 8 5 6 3 9 2 0 1 26 0 
. 3 21 2 5 2 Ys 1 0 2 8 2 20 0 
. 4 8 1 1 1 5 1 1 0 4 0 9 1 
” 5 5 0 4 2 5 4 4 0 2 1 11 1 
” 6 3 1 1 3 3 8 3 1 1 3 15 2 
— 9 0 18 7 0 3 2 0 1 2 9 0 
se 8 13 0 3 1 7 3 0 0 29 0 6 0 
— 6 0 7 6 3 4 0 0 8 12 4 1 
” 10 5 0 12 1 0 3 3 1 3 0 40 0 
“ 15 0 3 . 0 0 0 1 28 2 7 0 
Totals 102 8 73 «35 43 32 23 9 88 24 148 5 
t 5.51 3.15 5.40 3.33 2.38 3.46 

P <.01 bet. .02-.01 <.01 <.01 bet. .05-.02 <.01 


P’s of <.01 were obtained for a,c, the visual field to other than the 
d and f. For b and e, the signifi- usual perceptions.” 

cance of the difference between the In the trance state, there are no 
means was between .02 and .01 and yea} changes in M, FM, F or F%. 


between .05 and .02 respectively. However major changes take place 


3. Individual analyses of Ror- in the trance-suggestion state. De- 
schach and Sentence Completion spite the good deal of rigidity 
data which remains, the suggested role 

Individual analyses of the data makes for a release which shows 
reveal that the integration of the up in her increase in M, in the 
“great role” was different for each modification in control from F% of 
subject. Three illustrations are giv- 82 to 65, and the decrease in Fc. 
en in terms of the Rorschach and The increase in the small m re- 
Sentence Completion Tests to point sponses may on the one hand show 


up 4 oe in — yA ye her acceptance , of psychosexual 
of the role. . ata tensions, ana on the otner hand, 


subjects in eble III. these three may also indicate, as the increase 


; in conflict on the Sentence-Com- 
Subject 9 pletion data shows, the price she 
In the original waking Ror- pays for loosening up. 
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Taste IJI—Rorschach Data For Subjects 7, 9 and 11 
Subject 7 Subject 9 Subject 11 

Wak*~"Tr°* Tr-Sug*** Wak Tr Tr-Sug Wak Tr Tr-Sug 
M 1 6 3 1 1 7 4 3 1 
FM 2 1041 3 141 1 2 7 0 0 
m 042 141 0 0 0 142 242 0 141 
k 2 1 4 0 2 1 2+1 0 0 
KF 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 
FK 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
7 40 2 27 32 8228.41 544 8 6 
Fe 6 6 3 441 1 141 1 0 0 
c 9 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 041 
C’ 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
FC’ 1 $412 1 1 0 0 0+1 O 0 
FC 5 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
CF 8 241 3 0 1 0 6 1 2 
Cc 2 1 0 0 0 0 $41 1 0 
R 79 64 46 39 38 35 30 15 10 
+t 20’ 21° 8’ 36’ 25° 25° 30° 10’ 8 
F% 51 45 60 82 84 65 16 53 60 
A% 30 30 36 38 39 39 33 13 0 
Sum C 13.5 4.5 3 0 1 0 10.5 2.5 2 
Ww 20% 22% 17% 1% 5% 8% 7% 60% 80% 
D 65% 43% 60% 74%, 80% 57% 37% 20% 20%, 
H 3 2 1 4 8 4 3 1 
*‘Hd 7 10 6 10 ll 10 1 141 1 
A 18 18 17 1341 13 9 10 2 0 
Ad 6 3 3 Ps 2 5 0 0 0 
At & Sex 6 5 3 3 4 1 142 3 0 


*Wak—Rorschach administered in Waking state 
**Tr—Rorschach administered in Trance state 
***Tr-Sug—Rorschach administered in Trance-Suggestion state 


On the _ Sentence-Completion 
test, this subject showed the small- 
est number of positive changes and 
the highest number of negative 
changes. Apparently she had great 
difficulty with the role. Her great- 
est number of positive as well as 
negative changes occurred in cri- 
terion e, changes in amount of con- 
flict. Yet, interestingly enough, cri- 
teria a and f have larger positive 
changes than negative. Her opti- 
mism increased as well as an im- 
provement in self-image. 


Subject 7 


On the Rorschach tests, the num- 
ber of M’s jump from the waking 
to the trance from 1 to 6 responses 
and then drops to 3 under trance- 
suggestion. This subject showed 
strong evidence of disorganization 
with some slight psychotic mani- 
festations. Under trance, there is 


at first too much release and the 
psychotic tendency which is not too 
far from the surface comes to the 
fore. For example, there is a large 
increase in FM’s, intellectual con- 
trol slackens, and emotional labil- 
ity increases proportionately as the 
number of FC and CF decreases. 

In the trance-suggestion state, 
under the influence of the suggest- 
ed role, the subject gets more of a 
grip on himself. M responses drop 
but are of better quality. He han- 
dles his fantasy life more adequate- 
ly. His intellectual control increas- 
es while he is more discriminating 
in the number of his responses. 
Apparently he is more relaxed in 
his outer responsiveness, shows less 
anxiety, and gives no pure color 
responses. 


On the _ Sentence-Completion 
tests, subject 7 has the median num- 
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ber of changes in the positive di- 
rection but more than the median 
number of changes in the negative 
direction. His greatest changes take 
place in the positive direction for 
criteria a, b and f. Although he 
showed a large number of negative 
changes, it is important to note 
that his greatest positive changes 
are in increasing optimism and 
confidence, as well as increase in 
frankness and specificity, and im- 
provement in self-image. Note that 
criteria c and e have more negative 
changes than positive. There is an 
increase in both intropunitiveness 
and extrapunitiveness, as well as in 
the amount of conflict. This may 
be the price of essaying a role so 
different from his own. 


Subject 11 


The gestures and changes in 
speech during the trance-suggestion 
state indicated in part the extent 
to which this subject identified 
with the great role. His single M 
in the trance-suggestion was highly 
integrated. He became expansive 
and euphoric, with frequent im- 
patient sweepings of the hands as 
though to say “enough of these de- 
tails, I am above them.” Interest- 
ingly enough, W’s jump from 60 
to 80%; D’s decline from 37 to 
20%; and R’s decline from 30 to 
10. The A% drops from 33% to 
13% to 0%. 

This subject apparently has no 
taste for adolescent identification 
(FM becomes 0). The drop in sum 
C responses may indicate that in 
his perception of the great role he 
is now self-sufficient, or, on the 
other hand, it may indicate the 
superficiality of his social relation- 
ships. 

On the Sentence Completion, 
the subject shows a much larger 
than average number of positive 
changes as well as one of the lowest 
number of negative changes. He 
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really seems to be inclined to iden- 
tify with the “great role.” The 
greatest number of positive changes 
occurred in criterion a (change in 
tone), and in e (reduction in con- 
flict). Also, there are a fairly large 
number of positive changes in self- 
image. 
DIsCUSSION 


The effect of suggestion in the 
trance state brought about changes 
in the way the individual func- 
tioned. The manner and extent of 
change varied from subject to sub- 
ject. The greatest degree of change 
took place between the waking and 
trance-suggestion states. There 
were changes between the waking 
and trance states which interesting- 
ly enough is one of the criteria for 


determining the depth of the 
trance on the Davis scale, i.e. 
“changes in personality” (Fried- 


lander and Sarbin 1938). 

In regard to the depth of the 
trance, Sarbin and _ Farberow 
(1952) noted that the “depth of 
hypnosis was associated with the 
effectiveness of role-enactment.” 
Our own impressions differ and are 
in agreement with Schilder’s (1927) 
finding that there is no necessary 
relationship between the depth of 
hypnosis and the extent to which 

rsonality is involved. Other clin- 
ical evidence comes from the use 
of hypno-analysis by one of the 
writers who obtained with clients 
basic restructuring of personality 
with a light trance stage as deter- 
mined by the Davis scale. 

Levine, Grassi and Gerson (1943) 
reported that the hypnotic state 
alone was not sufficient to alter the 
Rorschach record significantly “al- 
though pronounced variations did 
occur when the subject was induced 
to undergo affective reactions.” In 
the present study, significant 
changes were found between the 
waking and trance Rorschach rec- 
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ords, with, of course, further 
changes under trance-suggestion. 

In the Hutt, Gibby, Milton and 
Pottharst (1950) study on the “ef- 
fect of varied experimental ‘sets’ 
upon Rorschach test performances” 
various changes were brought 
about through waking suggestion. 
They indicated that the changes 
were not integrated but integrative. 
The question of integration is an 
important one for further re- 
search. It is of considerable interest 
to determine the degree of perma- 
nence of these changes. Under hyp- 
nosis, it has been customary to sug- 
gest certain activities, moods or 
thoughts to subjects which are 
acted upon during the trance, or 
afterwards. What is the duration 
of the effect of subject’s participa- 
tion in the hypnotic sessions? In 
the present study our primary pur- 

ose was to determine the changes 
induced, but it would seem an im- 
portant matter to study the dura- 
tion of the changes. 

In line with this matter is the 
possible effect upon a subject who 
rehearses a given role over and 
over again. The experience of the 
actor playing a role for an ex- 
tended period of time pertains to 
this question. One of the writers 
has for many years used the tech- 
nique of “role rehearsal” both in 
waking and trance state in order 
to shatter symptoms the need for 
which has disappeared, as well as 
to encourage the emergence of new 
trends. In the experience of the 
writer, this has proven a most ef- 
fective technique on the basis of 
results reported so far. 


SUMMARY 


The present study investigated 
the effect of suggestion on 11 sub- 
jects during trance as measured by 
changes in the Rorschach and Sen- 
tence Completion Tests. 

A Rorschach test was individu- 
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ally administered during the wak- 
ing, trance, and trance-suggestion 
states. A Sentence Completion Test 
was given during waking and 
trance-suggestion states. 


The subjects were 11 college 
students selected for hypnotizabil- 
ity and trained to enter and remain 
in the —— state despite the 
opening of the eyes and the taking 
of the Rorschach and Sentence 
Completion Tests. The degree of 
trance may not have been the same 
in each case, but this did not make 
any difference in terms of results 
obtained. Changes in functioning 
occurred during the trance state 
and further changes during the 
trance-suggestion state. In many in- 
stances the changes as measured by 
the Rorschach and the Sentence 
Completion Tests showed signifi- 
cant differences between the means 
of responses between two states. It 
has not been determined how long 
these changes persist. Another find- 
ing was that the changes obtained 
vary from subject to subject in 
terms of each one’s personality 
structure. 
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Responses of Children to Human and to Animal Pictures 


KATHRYN R. BrersporF! AND F. L. MARCUSE 
State College of Washington 


Projective tests have been found 
to be particularly useful with child- 
ren and their advantages have been 
indicated (Amen 1941, Balken 
1944, Coleman 1947, Horowitz and 
Murphy 1939, Swartz 1932). Pro- 
ductivity of a projected story may 
depend upon the type of stimuli 
used in the pictures, i.e., in this 
experiment whether animal or 
human. Freud (Goldfarb 1945) is 
said to have expressed marked in- 
terest in the animal fantasy of 
children and found a close connec- 
tion between the psychodynamics 
of the individual child and the 
kind of animal which predomin- 
ated in the child’s fantasy. Blum 
and Hunt (1952) believe in the 
superiority of animal over human 
figures because the latter might be 
“too close to home.” They believe 
that the use of animal figures mini- 
imizes the danger of resistance and 

rmits the child or adult to pro- 
ject his innermost feelings. Bills 
(1950) in a study with children of 
5 to 10 years of age, compared the 
productivity of pictures of animals 
in various situations with TAT pic- 
tures which were mainly human. 
He found the animal pictures to he 
more productive. Bender and Rap- 
oport (1944), on the basis of clin- 
ical data, ye ya this concept of 
superiority of animal pictures. Bel- 
lak and Bellak (1950) also be- 
lieve that children identify more 
readily and consequently produce 
more to pictures containing ani- 
mal figures than pictures contain- 
This study was done in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree 
of Master of Science in Psychology at the 


State College of Washington. The author 
is now at the University of Wisconsin. 


ing human figures. Availability 
and frequency of animal pic- 
tures, important to the foregoing 
argument, appear to be present. 
Olney (1935) found that over 75% 
of picture books for children in the 
home contained animal characters 
while Spiegelman, Terwilliger, and 
Fearing (1952) report that animals 
appear in 50% of all strips in the 
Sunday comics. It should be noted, 
at this point that in no case was the 
scene and situation portrayed in 
the animal and human pictures 
similar. 


HyPporuHeEsis 


The purpose of this experiment 
was to test the following null hy- 
pothesis: there will be no signifi- 
cant difference in productivity, as 
measured by a number of criteria, 
between the data collected from the 
stories of young children told in 
response to animal pictures and 
those told in response to human 
pictures in which the same scene 
and situation are used. 


METHOD 


Thirty first-grade children served 
as Ss. Eleven were girls and 19 were 
boys. Their ages ranged from five 
years eleven months to eight years, 
with the mean age being approxi- 
mately seven years. Twelve pictures 
served as stimuli, six were copies 
from Bellak’s (1950) Children’s Ap- 
perception Test and there were six 
corresponding pictures utilizing 
human figures. These two sets of 
six cards each, animal and human, 
were drawn by the same artist and 
the scene, situation, size, and shad- 
ing of each set were made as equi- 
valent as possible (see Figure 1). Of 
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FIGURE | 


On the left is a picture of one of the animal cards identical with that used by 
Bellak in the Children’s A perception Test. On the right is a picture of a similar 
situation using humans. This is one example of the pairs of pictures used in the 


present study. 


the humans shown in the pictures, 
50% were boys and 50% were 
girls. The specific situations por- 
trayed were: playing tug-o-war, 
shopping, eating, sleeping, visiting, 
and toileting. There were two ses- 
sions two weeks apart. Six pictures 
were shown to each S during each 
session with alternate Ss seeing the 
animal pictures first. Those who 
were shown the animal pictures in 
the first session saw the human pic- 
tures during the second session and 
those who saw the human pictures 
at the first session saw the animal 
pictures at the second session. The 
order of presentation of the cards 
varied from S to S but was constant 
for each S for the two sessions. 
Upon the initial meeting with 
the child, an attempt was made to 
establish rapport by means of a 
standardi. ed “get acquainted inter- 
view.” The child was seated in a 
child’s chair at a child’s table and 
asked to give a story to each card. 
If there was no response to a card 
in 30 seconds, the following ques- 
tion was asked, “Tell me what you 
think the picture is about.” If after 
another 30 seconds there was still 
no response, the child was asked, 
“What do you think is happening 
in the picture?” If after still anoth- 


er 30 seconds (90 seconds in all) 
there was no reply to this second 
prompting, the card was considered 
rejected. When response to a card 
was made, the child was asked, af- 
ter a 30 second period of silence or 
after he or she had indicated they 
were finished, whether there was 
anything further to say about the 
picture. When the child indicated 
that there was nothing further, the 
next picture was shown. The same 
procedure was followed for both 
sessions. The use of a concealed 
tape recorder permitted the later 
transcribing of each story. 
Methods of scoring (Bellak 1950, 
Murray 1943, Schwartz et al 1951) 
are varied and each is claimed to 
possess certain merits. In the pres- 
ent experiment, as many of the 
scoring criteria encountered in the 
literature which were feasible for 
the current investigation were util- 
ized. The following seven criteria 
of productivity for each story told 
to a picture were used: (1) length 
of time before response; (2) length 
of response time; (3) number of 
words used; (4) number of ideas 
present; (An idea was defined as 
anything beyond simple descrip- 
tion. Idea reliability was deter- 
mined for the cards shown during 
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TasLe I—Comparison of the Significance of Differences Between Medians 
IN the ve of Children (N=30) to Individual Animal Pictures 


=6) an 


to Individual Human Pictures (N=6) Which Use the Same 


Scene and Situation.* 


Animal Human 
Variable Median Standard Median Standard 
Deviation Deviation ald 
(1) Length of time before response 
in seconds 4.0 1.9 3.0 1.9 37 
(2) Length of response time in seconds 30.0 9.8 32.0 8.7 1S 
(3) Number of words used 43.5 11.7 40.5 9.3 .20 
(4) Number of ideas present 6.0 15 6.0 1.3 00 
(5) Number of characters mentioned 
(in the picture) 3.0 25 3.0 25 .00 


(6) Number of characters mentioned 
(not in the picture 


*Detailed tables are to be found on pages 20-29 in the thesis by Kathryn Rooney: 
The productivity of young children in response to human and animal pictures. 
1952, Library, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 


**P>.05 in every case 


the first session. A test re-test meth- 
od with a two-week interval in- 
terpolated yielded self-agreement 
of 95% for KRB.) (5) number of 
characters mentioned who were in 
the picture; (6) number of char- 
acters mentioned who were not in 
the picture; (7) number of prompt- 
ings required and the number of 
rejections encountered. 


RESULTS 

Using any criteria, no significant 
differences (at the 5% level) were 
found in the responses to individ- 
ual animal pictures as compared 
with those to individual human 
pictures. (No significant sex differ- 
ences in response to the cards in- 
dividually or as a group, using any 
criterion, were found.) 

Using the seventh criterion 
(prompting and rejections), no sig- 
nificant differences were found to 
animal or to human_ pictures. 
(There were no rejections to ei- 
ther type of picture. There were 
five cases of one prompting and one 
case of two promptings in response 
to human pictures while in re- 
sponse to animal pictures, there 
were six cases of one prompting.) 


DISCUSSION 


Empirically, the results obtained 
in this study are in disagreement 
with the findings in the literature 
and with Bills’ (1950) suggestion 
that there is significantly greater 
productivity elicited by animal pic- 
tures than by human pictures. In 
comparing the productivity of ani- 
mal and human pictures, it would 
seem necessary to consider the na- 
ture and comparability of the situ- 
ations portrayed in the two sets of 
pictures, e.g., the animal pictures 
used by Bills may well have ap- 
pealed more to the children than 
the pictures used which involved 
humans. Productivity may also be 
related to the “reality situation” 
(the meaningfulness of the picture 
in the life history of the perceiver 
(Schwartz et al 1951)) depicted. 
Thus, when two sets of dissimilar 
pictures are employed, it is difficult 
to determine whether the differ- 
ence in the “reality situation” por- 
trayed or the difference in the use 
of animal or human stimuli is re- 
sponsible for the results obtained. 
In short, one cannot conclude, 
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when both variables are present, 
that animal figures more than 
human figures facilitate productiv- 
ity. 

While it has been found that 
children do have picture books of 
animals in their homes and that 
approximately one-half of all comic 
strips do have animals as charac- 
ters, the significance of this finding 
for identification with animals may 
be debated. While Freud has point- 
ed out that the child feels more 
closely related to animals than to 
adults, it should be remembered 
that Freud has also suggested that 
children do not discriminate sharp- 
ly between humans and animals, 
especially, it might be added, the 
humanized animal of the comic 
strip or book. The life experiences 
of a child, his social relationships 
with other children, with his par- 
ents, etc., might lead to the oppo- 
site expectation, i.e., greater identi- 
fication with humans. 

The results of this study suggest 
that there is no significant differ- 
ence in the productivity elicited 
from animal and from human 
cards in the situations depicted 
(similar for both sets of cards) with 
normal children of approximately 
seven years of age. What results 
would be found with disturbed 
children are not as yet known 
(Mainord and Marcuse, in pro- 
gress). It may or may not be that 
disturbed children are able to pro- 
ject guilt more easily to animal 
than to human stimuli. Such a 
finding would be important for 
both diagnostic procedure and in 
the use of projective tests in gen- 
eral. Experimentation with the por- 
trayal of other situations, the use 
of other age groups and, as indi- 
cated, with disturbed children is 
required. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Thirty first-graders, with a mean 
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age of seven, were asked to tell 
stories in response to six human 
and to six animal pictures, equi- 
valent in scene and situation, to 
determine whether there was a sig- 
nificant difference in the produc- 
tivity of stories elicited from the 
two sets of cards. Multiple criteria 
of productivity were used. There 
were two sessions two weeks apart. 
Six pictures were shown to each 
subject during each session with 
alternate subjects seeing the animal 
pictures first. Those who were 
shown the anirmal pictures during 
the first session saw the human pic- 
tures during the second session and 
vice versa. The order of presenta- 
tion of the cards varied from sub- 
ject to subject but was constant for 
each subject for the two sessions. 
This experimental design permits 
comparison of pictures whose only 
essential variation is its human or 
animal content. Contrary to the 
findings in the literature, the re- 
sults obtained in the present study 
support the hypothesis that there 
is no significant difference between 
the productivity of data collected 
from stories told by children in 
response to animal pictures and 
from stories told by children in re- 
sponse to human pictures which 
utilize the same scene and situa- 
tion. 
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A Critique of ‘‘An Exploratory Study of Dynamic Factors in the 
Content of the Rorschach Protocol”’ 


Sot CHAREN 


200 Rhode Island Ave. 
Washington 2, D. C. 
September 24, 1953 


Dr. Mortimer M. Meyer, Editor 
Journal of Projective Techniques 
348 No. Windsor Blvd. 

Los Angeles 4, California 


Dear Dr. Meyer: 


I was very much interested in the 
article by Fred Brown in the Sep- 
tember 1953 issue of your journal 
titled, “An Exploratory Study of 
Dynamic Factors in the Content of 
the Rorschach Protocol.” (Brown 
1953). I was struck by the author’s 
statement that experimental valida- 
tion was at last possible for psycho- 
analytical interpretations of re- 
sponses given to the Rorschach. 
The article seemed a scientific 
piece of work on the basis of what 
Dr. Brown had to say about the 
substantiation of his facts. I quote 
him directly: 


“In presenting content interpretation 
in this paper it should be pointed out 
that validative support comes from ap- 
proximately 600 cases for which detailed 
clinical material was available, The total 
group from which these inferences have 
been derived numbers well over 1500 
full-battery studies which include the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, word-associa- 
tion test, Buck’s House-Tree-Person test 
with post-drawing interrogation, Bender 
Visual-Motor Gestalt test used as pro- 
jective technique, and in some cases the 
TAT. Intratest and intertest correspond- 
ences were carefully analyzed in each 
case and the final formulations were 
compared with clinical data. Empirical 
correlations were impressively high.” 
(Italics mine.) (Brown 1953, p.256) 


I wrote to Dr. Brown congratu- 
lating him on his contribution and 
asking whether he intended to pub- 
lish his statistics. I also wondered if 


he could state more conclusively if 
his results were based on valid sta- 
tistical evidence. Unfortunately, I 
did not retain a copy of my letter to 
him. 

Dr. Brown replied immediately. I 
quote his letter verbatim: 

“Dear Mr. Charen: 

Thank you very much for your kind 
remarks. Although I fear that no single 
article is likely to mark a landmark in 
Rorschach history, I am quite content 
if this article which is labeled “Explora- 


tory” stimulates further research along 
this line. 


Concerning your comment on the 
“scientific verification” of my statements 
may I again bring out that I have em- 
phasized the empirical nature of the 
study. It would no doubt be possible to 
present an impressive array of tables 
and graphs, but at this stage I feel that 
the conventional statistical technique 
would not give us validative material. 
It is to be hoped that future develop- 
ments in this field will make possible 
quantification of qualitative material. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fred Brown, Ph.D. 


I have again taken the liberty of 
italicizing statements, those in Dr. 
Brown’s letter which I should like 
to challenge. First, though, I should 
like to emphasize that the second 
paragraph of the above letter is 
shockingly different in meaning 
from what Dr. Brown had already 
stated in the paragraph from his 
article which I have quoted. 

I am puzzled by the manner in 
which Dr. Brown uses the word, 
“exploratory.” I assume that when 
an author has such a word in the 
title of his article he is writing 
about preliminary research and in- 
tends to furnish completed data at 
a later date. Dr. Brown conveys the 
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impression that others than he 
must complete what he has begun. 
While there is a heuristic value to 
theory, I cannot see where this is 
true if the theory is based on false 
assumptions. I should like to quote 
a statement which expresses my 
feeling, “It is the curse of error 
that even under optimal conditions 
at least two statements are needed 
to disprove the fallacy of one.” 
(Eissler 1950, p.104). Dr. Brown 
has not contributed to the valida- 
tion of the Rorschach if he merely 
adds to the hodgepodge of vague 
freudianism and quack interpreta- 
tion which already make critics of 
the Rorschach feel that validation 
is seriously needed. 

Not only in the use of the word, 
“exploratory” but also in the use 
of the word, “empirical” is there 
difficulty in communication. Dr. 
Brown uses the words, “empirical 
correlations” which according to 
his article were “impressively high.” 
Since I do not know what “empiri- 
cal correlations” are, I asked three 
professors of psychology, two of 
them teachers of statistics what this 
term meant. They were puzzled by 
the phrase and continued further 
puzzled after I showed them Dr. 
Brown’s use of it in his article. I 
therefore turned to the latest edi- 
tion of the Merriam-Webster Un- 
abridged International dictionary 
for the meaning of “empirical”: 

1. a Med. Following or used in the 

practice of empirics. 

. b Like, or characteristic of, a quack 

or charlatan. 

2. Depending on experience or observa- 
tion alone, without due regard to 
science or theory; as empirical reme- 
dies. 

3. Pertaining to, or founded upon, ex- 
periment or experience; as empirical 
knowledge. 

Obviously Dr. Brown has mean- 
ing 3 in mind, but what in the 
name of Heaven does “empirical 
correlation” mean? 
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From his letter Dr. Brown indi- 
cates that there is something objec- 
tionable about tables and graphs. Is 
he then content merely to rely upon 
“empirical correlations’ only. When 
he states that “conventional statisti- 
cal techniques would not give us 
validative material” this is only a 
way of stating that he does not 
think statistics will substantiate his 
findings. If he has valid facts he 
should not be afraid of what sta- 
tistics will do to them! 

Finally, I cannot accept his final 
statement that “quantification of 
qualitative material” waits on fu- 
ture developments in the field of 
projective techniques. He has only 
to refer to issues of the Journal of 
Projective Techniques for the past 
few years to find numerous articles 
dealing with such quantification. 
(Aronson 1952, Bell 1952, Brod- 
way 1953, DeVos 1952, Fisher 1951, 
Montalto 1952, Rav 1951, Sheresh- 
evski-Shere 1952, Shereshevski- 
Shere 1953, Storment 1953, Walker 
1951). Nor should there be any 
difficulty in the statistical veri- 
fication of such statements made by 
Dr. Brown that patients with gas- 
tro-intestinal diseases gave associa- 
tions that were “angular, hard, un- 
yielding” to the center detail of 
Card I (Brown 1953, p.257); or 
that asthmatics see “an’mals want- 
ing to get together” to the animals 
of Card II (Brown 1953, p.261). I 
have quoted at random, but many 
of his statements could be possible 
of verification even if he used only 
percentages. Why then his reluc- 
tance to present “an impressive ar- 
ray of tables and graphs?” 

Dr. Brown does not do a service 
to the field of clinical psychology 
by his article. Rather he furnishes 
more ammunition to those skeptical 
of the Rorschach. If he has 600 
cases and 1500 batteries of tests as 
he states, he owes it to himself and 
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to clinical psychology to go through 
these cases and present some at- 
tempt at “quantification” of this 
“qualitative material.” 


Sincerely yours, 
Sot CHAREN 
c. Dr. Fred Brown 
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REPLY 


Dear Sir: 


If there should happen to be 
other clinical psychologists who 
cannot understand the terms I have 
used, then I should like to explain 
that, 1. An “exploratory” study is 
one which utilizes search and exam- 
ination for the purpose of discover- 
ing whether a given body of infor- 
mation is “mutually related in sig- 
nificance”, or “united by reason of 
some natural relation or corres- 
pondence” to another body of 
knowledge or its elements. This can 
be oe by means of an 
“empirical” approach, using experi- 
ence (clinical in this case) as a 
guide. The terms “exploratory” 
and “preliminary” can only be re- 
garded as synonymous by imputa- 
tion. The term “empirical correla- 
tion” would refer to a correspond- 
ence or relationship discovered 
through an empirical approach. An 
empirical rho would be an obvious 
barbarism. 


2. Even a cursory reading of the 
article would reveal no “shocking” 
difference in meaning from what 
was stated in a later letter. On page 
253 it is clearly stated: “Even then, 
the clinician will remain aware of 
the subtle manner in which con- 
tent interpretation is affected by 
the total test constellation and will 
continue to employ clinical acumen 
in preference to any adherence to 
means and standard deviations.” 


1Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard dic- 
tionary 








FRED BROWN 


After discussing methods of valida- 
tion on the same page, it is again 
stated; “However, it cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that the Ror- 
schach is not an objective test, that 
the richest and most meaningful 
interpretation of the content is in- 
dissolubly related to a combina- 
tion of experience and sensitivity 
to psychodynamic processes of the 
psychologist, and that (italics 
mine) statistical evaluation of such 
intricate productions must of neces- 
sity result in restricted categorical 
data.” With all due respect to 
Statistical studies of the Rorschach 
content factor, these have been 
categorical rather than dynamic. 
3. If one may be permitted a quo- 
tation from one’s own material 
now in ee and soon to appear 
(Journal of Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine); “To approach the problem 
from the standpoint of statistical 
analysis, to select categories of test 
responses, and then test for signi- 
ficant differences, strikes me as 
possibly the least promising of 
available approaches to problems 
of psychodynamic interaction. Sta- 
tistical evaluations of the Ror- 
schach test, for example, have 
yielded disconcertingly negative re- 
sults, while the degree of agree- 
ment between dynamically sophis- 
ticated interpretations of material 
obtained from _ projective tech- 
niques and clinical analysis of the 
patient’s personality has been suf- 
ficiently promising to encourage 
continued use of these methods”. 

“Statistical evaluation overlooks 
such important factors as the pat- 
tern of symbolism, allegorical_pro- 
jections, and the interaction ra un- 
conscious content material in terms 
of the stimulus significance of the 
Rorschach plates themselves. To 
abstract . . . certain categories from 
the Rorschach test and reduce 
these to quanta in order to run 
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contingency analyses, impresses one 
as highly commendable from the 
standpoint of the experimentalist, 
but of dubious worth from the 
point of view of the dynamically 
oriented clinician. One misses in 
such fragmentations the complex- 
ity of ego-defenses, the reaction for- 
mations, displacements, substitu- 
tions, and other complex manifes- 
tations of psychic activity. It is as 
if the dynamically significant ma- 
terial of the projective techniques 
were being treated as answers to a 
questionnaire”. 


4. The “reluctance’’ to use tables 
and graphs is specific to the data 
under discussion. The author will 
be happy to furnish upon request 
to interested readers a_biblio- 
graphy of his publications which 
are not only tabled and graphed, 
but which also have made use of 
variance and covariance analysis. 


5. Isolated interpretations would 
give a distorted picture of more 
complex patterns even if they were 
handled by means of percentages. 
Throughout the article reference 
was made to the contextual nature 
of the material and to the role of 
the psychologist as integrating in- 
strument (p.278). It is this aware- 
ness which identifies the clinical 
clinical psychologist who works 
with the intricate personality pat- 
terns of the individual and who 
seeks fruitful leads to their under- 
standing. 


6. One cherishes the hope that the 
time will come when quantitative 
methods will prove feasible in deal- 
ing with such complex fluid pro- 
cesses as are revealed in the Ror- 
schach. We do not believe that this 
time has arrived, and until then we 
shall continue to make “explora- 
tory” studies and seek “empirical 
correlations”. Like Phillips and 
Smith (1953), who base their ad- 
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vanced interpretations upon 1600 
cases without statistical support, 
we also feel that “. . . all the pos- 
ited relationships have passed the 
(admittedly loose) test of clinical 
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practice. They appear to work”. 
Sincerely yours, 


FRED Brown, Pu. D. 
Chief Psychologist 
Mount Sinai Hospital 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Rorschach Prognostic Rat- 
ing Scale (Klopfer, et al., 1951) was 
designed “to use the Rorschach to 
predict a patient’s response to psy- 
chotherapy.” Theoretically, it is a 
measure of the capacity for adjust- 
ment (potential ego-strength) as ex- 
pressed in the “final prognostic 
score.” The differential between 
this capacity and the level of adjust- 
ment prior to psychotherapy when 
the patient is considered for treat- 
ment is referred to as “unused ego- 
strength . . . which may become 
available or mobilized through psy- 
chotherapy.” The pre-therapy level 
of adjustment plus the differential 
are included in the final prognostic 
score but neither is measured sepa- 
rately by the rating scale. The rat- 
ing scale was conceived as a meas- 
ure of the total ego-strength poten- 
tial, used or unused. 

Six Rorschach variables are pos- 


1 Reviewed in the Veterans Administra- 
tion and published with the approval 
of the Chief Medical Director. The 
statements and conclusions published by 
the authors are the result of their own 
study and do not necessarily reflect the 
opinion or policy of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The authors acknowledge 
the guidance of i A. Gengerelli, Ph.D., 
University of California, Los Angeles, in 
the statistical treatment of the data. 
Presented at a meeting of the American 
Psychological Association, September, 
1951, in Chicago, Illinois. 


tulated as components of the ego- 
strength potential. These variables 
are human movement (M), animal 
movement (FM), inanimate move- 
ment (m), shading (Sh), color 
(Col), and form level (FL). The 
rating scale includes criteria for 
“raw” scores and tables for convert- 
ing raw scores into “weighted” 
scores. The raw scores are deter- 
mined by the utilization of clues 
frequently used in the evaluation 
of the Rorschach protocol. For ex- 
ample, the raw scores for the hu- 
man movement (M) responses are 
calculated in the following manner: 

Each M response is rated according to 
the three criteria below and then the 
average of the three ratings is assigned to 
the response. 


Criteria Rating 
1. Amount of movement in space, 
described or implied 
a) Increasing living space (danc- 
ing, running, talking together, 1 
pointing) 
b) Decreasing living space (bow- 
ing, kneeling, crying, crouch- 
ing, and all Hd responses) 1% 
c) Merely alive (sleeping, lying 


down, sitting, balancing) 0 
2. Freedom in seeing movement 
a) Spontaneously sees action 1 
b) Uses intermediary means of 
representing movement yy 


(picture of someone walking) 

c) Reluctantly given in inquiry or 
follows only from the logic of 
the situation 0 
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3. Cultural distance 

a) Real people of immediate cul- 
tural milieu 1 
Culturally distant real people; 
culturally popular fantasy fig- 
ures; and figures whose cloth- 
ing or equipment practically 
conceals their human form Vy 
(Ubangis, Mickey Mouse, Su- 
perman, diver in diving suit) 
Unusual fantasy figures or cul- 
turally and/or historically ex- 
tremely distant 0 
(Neanderthal man) 

The average ratings of all the M re- 
sponses are added algebraically, counting 
each M— response as —l. The resulting 
raw score is converted into a weighted 
score by this table: 


b 


— 


€ 


— 


M raw score Weighted score 


Ns eee ne cnn 3 
§ to 49 or il to 152.................... z 
l to 29 Gk 1 & 20.................... 1 
Less than 1 or more 20.0................ 0 
Less than 0 (any minus score)... —1 


Clues appropriate for the calcu- 
lation of animal movement (FM), 
inanimate movement (m), shading 
(Sh), color (Col), and form level 
(FL) are similarly employed. The 
sum of the weighted scores of the 
six Rorschach variables for each pa- 
tient constitutes the final prognostic 
score. 


Our purpose is to make a statis- 
tical analysis of a set of data, con- 
sisting of both raw and weighted 
scores, derived by means of the 
rating scale in relation to the results 
of psychotherapy. 

After the scale was constructed, 
40 cases were taken in chronologi- 
cal order of acceptance for treat- 
ment from the closed psychotherapy 
files of the Clinical Psychology Sec- 
tion of the Veterans Administra- 
tion General Medical and Surgical 

‘ Hospital at Long Beach, California. 
The only requisite was that the pa- 
tient had been administered a Ror- 
schach prior to the beginning of 
psychotherapy. The patients ranged 
in age from 19 to 59 with a mean 
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of 30 years; two were female and 38 
male; and 38 were diagnosed as psy- 
choneurotic and two as psychotic. 
Of the 20 different therapists, two 
were staff and 18 were third and 
fourth year level clinical psychology 
trainees under staff supervision. 


PROCEDURE AND DATA 


The Klopfer and Kelley (1942) 
technique of administration and 
scoring was employed in all Ror- 
schach protocols. Raw score ratings 
for form level were based on a pre- 
pared manual (Klopfer, et al., 
1950) which was essentially an elab- 
oration of the contribution of 
Klopfer and Davidson (1944). The 
rest of the raw and weighted score 
ratings were made as prescribed in 
the Rorschach Prognostic Rating 
Scale (Klopfer, et al, 1951). The 
raw score Rorschach response rat- 
ings required the agreement of two 
clinical psychologists. In case of a 
disagreement, the rating of the re- 
sponse was discussed with a third 
clinical psychologist to reach a de- 
cision. Raw scores were then con- 
verted into weighted scores. 

After the ratings had been made, 
the closure notes were reviewed to 
ascertain whether ihe goals of psy- 
chotherapy had been achieved and 
justified the respective closure cate- 
gories of “recovered,” “improved,” 
and “unimproved.” Then each case 
was tabulated simply as “improved” 
or “unimproved.” The dichotomy 
of improved and unimproved was 
used as the basis of judgment or 
criterion (Cr) for separating the 
cases into two groups for statistical 
treatment. The tabulation of the 
data is shown in Table I. 


STATISTICAL RESULTS 
The statistical analysis consisted 
of finding the phi coefficients be- 
tween the Rorschach variables and 
the criterion and among the Ror- 
schach variables themselves for two 
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TasLe I—Raw and Weighted Scores According to the Rorschach Pronostic Rating Scale (Continued) 


Weighted Scores 


Raw Scores 


Sum __ Closure 


FL 
2.2 


Col 


Sh 


Fl Sum M FM 


Col 


Sh 


FM 


M 


Patient 


Validity of the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale 


Imp. 
Imp 
0.92 Unimp. 


0.65 
—0.6 


Unimr 
Unimp 
Unimp. 


1.5 


2.85 


ee’ on bee) 


om om 
SHMeence 
=m OS + 
™ 
scocort 


sets of data, the tabulated raw 
scores and weighted scores as shown 
in Table I. The results of these sta- 
tistical calculations are shown in 
Tables II and III. The relation- 
ships and their significance in Ta- 
bles II and III are self-evident. 


Gengerelli’s (1948) method for 
approximating multiple regression 
coefficients was applied to the data 
in Table II*. It was found that only 
raw score variables m, Sh, FM, and 
M were useful in predicting the cri- 
terion. The regression weights 
were: m, .56; Sh, .37; M, .16; and 
FM, .12. By this method the value 
of the multiple R was found to be 
.70. This value is not significantly 
different, in the present data, from 
the value of .67 obtained between 
the sums of the weighted scores (fi- 
nal prognostic scores) and the cri- 
terion (see below Table III). 

Also it was found that the sums 
of the first four weighted scores, 
M, FM, m, and Sh—in Table I 
bear the same relation with the cri- 
terion (¢=.67. <.01) as do the 
sums of the six weighted scores or 
final prognostic scores. 


DIsCcUSSION 


The Rorschach Prognostic Rat- 
ing Scale represents an effort to 
quantify Rorschach clues utilized 
in the evaluation of patients for 
psychotherapy. In making a statis- 
tical analysis of the present data it 
was found that the variables of hu- 





* Multiple regression equations and mul- 
tiple correlation coefficients may not 
properly be calculated unless Pearsonian 
r’s be involved and the conditions of 
normality and homoscedasticity of the 
system of variates may be assumed to 
be obtained. This is clearly not the 
case in the present instance; therefore 
the statistical findings may be looked 
upon as indicating trends rather than 
incontrovertible findings. 
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TABLE IJ—Phi coefficient Matrix of the Rorschach Variables and the 
Criterion, Calculated on the Basis of Raw Scores. 


COPt M FM Sh Col FL Cr 
9 M aere 8 =— eee 16 .20 el 
14 FM a 16 a" 09 40° 
25 m an 6 ~.23 56* 
75 Sh = | | 54° 
1.25 Col sere" 12 
1.16 FL —.09 


*chi square <.01 
**chi square <.02 
***chi square <.10 


+t The values represent the cut-off points used for each variable in calculating the phi 


coefficients. 


Not included in the table is the phi coefficient between the sums of the raw Ror- 
schach scores and the criterion. This has a value of .44 with a chi square level of 


confidence of .01. 


Tase IIJ—Phi Coefficient Matrix of the Rorschach Variables and the 
Criterion, Calculated on the Basis of the Weighted Scores. 


COPt M FM Sh Col FL Cr 
0.5 M 43* 30844 .05 .» ae .28%** § 39%¢ 
0.5 FM .26 10 ail 10 23 
0.5 m 24 08 .09 45* 
0.6 Sh 19 —.10 45* 
1.15 Col .20 08 
1.18 FL —.10 


*chi square <.01 
**chi square <.02 
***chi square <.10 


+ These values represent the cut-off points used for each variable in calculating the 


phi coefficients. 


Not included in the table is the 
Rorschach scores and the criterion. 
fidence of <.01. 


man movement (M), animal move- 
ment (FM), inanimate movement 
(m), and shading (Sh) tend to 
emerge as favorable dimensions, as 
shown in Tables II and III, while 
the variables of color (Col) and 
form level (FL) fall short of ex- 
pectation, as predictors of respon- 
siveness to psychotherapy. 

The suppositions underlying the 
favorable variables suggest that 
free-floating anxiety (K, KF), sen- 
sitivity (Fc), introspection (FK), 
ability to become aware of conflict 
(m), acceptance of natural drives 
(FM), and freedom to entertain 
ideas of human relations (M), are 


hi coefficient between the sums of the weighted 
is value is .67 with the chi square level of con- 


favorable personality characteris- 
tics for psychotherapeutic progress. 
The suppositions underlying the 
remaining variables suggest that 
“affective control” (Col.), and ac- 
curacy, logical specification, and or- 
ganization (FL), or interpretation 
of “reality situations” bear no con- 
sistent relation with the prediction 
of psychotherapeutic progress. 

As scored and rated, color and 
form level variables are not meas- 
ures of what we have called poten- 
tial ego-strength. For the time be- 
ing they may be conceived as meas- 
ures of ego-functioning. In this re- 
spect color reactions are reflections 
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of mood which is symptomatic but 
not an energy resource to resolve 
difficulties and facilitate better ad- 
justment, and form level represents 
available energy for intellectual 
processes which fluctuates with 
emotional interference. 

According to these results, the 
Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale 
does what it was designed to do 
rather well. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by a separate study made 
by Mindess (1953). In a non-vet- 
eran clinic, he obtained favorable 
results with a larger sample. The 
Pearson Product-moment r for 80 
subjects was .81. However, when 
the 10 psychotics were eliminated 
from the sample and a correlation 
calculated, it was found to be .66. 
Our phi coefficient value was .67 
for a sample of 40 subjects which 
included two psychotics. 


It appears that the scale should 
be a definite aid in evaluating a 
patient for acceptance for psycho- 
therapy. It is probable that it is 
subject to greater refinement and 
elaboration. Finally, it would be 
helpful to have more validation 
studies, in various settings, prefer- 
ably with standardized criteria for 
improvement, to establish its use- 
fulness. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Based on the above data, the fol- 
lowing conclusions are drawn: 

1. Among the raw score variables, 
inanimate movement, shading, ani- 
mal movement, and human move- 
ment are good predictors for re- 
sponsiveness to psychotherapy. 
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2. Among the weighted score var- 
iables, shading, inanimate move- 
ment and human movement are 
good predictors for responsiveness 
to psychotherapy. 

3. The sums of the weighted 
scores are superior to the sums of 
the raw scores for the prediction for 
responsiveness to psychotherapy. 

4. The multiple correlation value 
based on four variables of the raw 
data is slightly greater than that 
based on the sums of the weighted 
scores, but not significantly so, for 
the prediction of responsiveness to 
psychotherapy. 
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The Two Tests in the Rorschach 


Max M. Levin, Pu. D. 
National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service 


Introductory editorial note: 


As soon as the following contribution 
by Dr. Max M. Levin came to our at- 
tention we felt that his provocative ques- 
tion might serve as a constructive stimu- 
lant for clarifying the rationale of Ror- 
schach administration. 

Often the views of someone not overly 
ego-involved in a specific field of en- 
deavor opens up questions which to the 
“insider” may seem “sacrilegious.” This 
advantage of perspective should weigh 
more heavily in such a discussion than 
the minor disadvantage of lack of famili- 
arity with the technical details. 

There is one minor inaccuracy which 
we should like to point out in advance of 
the actual discussion: The word “intro- 
spection” is used by Dr. Levin in a rather 
undifferentiated sense. As a matter of 
fact, the skilled Rorschach examiner at- 
tempts to induce the subject to verbalize 
the process by which he arrived at his 
responses with as little recourse to “inde- 
pendent introspection” as possible. Es- 
pecially in cases where this kind of “in- 
dependent introspection” would be most 
questionable, as in pre-school children 
and psychotics, the questioning tends to 
be so concrete that it leaves little oppor- 
tunity to go off on tangents. If such a 
subject, due to his closeness to the un- 
conscious, goes off on tangents anyway 
in his response to the inquiry, this has 
always been considered a “second test”, 
and would not be mistaken by the skilled 
Rorschach examiner as the “basis of the 
original response.” 

We hope that Dr. Levin’s paper and 
the following discussions will be just a 
beginning of further contributions to 
this problem. 


THE Epirors 


The use of so-called perceptual 
determinants on the Rorschach 
test and the inquiry method util- 
ized in inferring these determinants 
poses a paradox that either has not 


been recognized or, at best, not 
discussed publicly. The paradox 
results from the fact that the scor- 
ing of the determinants rests pri- 
marily on the subject’s (child or 
adult, normal, neurotic, or even 
psychotic) introspective reports. 
Either introspections of the naive 
or of the disordered in response to 
the Rorschach are of greater valid- 
ity than that of usual experimental 
subjects, or the determinants in- 
ferred from the inquiry must also 
be of questionable validity. It is 
surprising, indeed, that the Ror- 
schach test, .stemming as it does 
from psychoanalytic thinking, 
reas rest so heavily on an intro- 
spective technique otherwise so 
questionable to psychoanalysis and 
experimental and theoretical per- 
ceptionists alike. 


The critical role of the inquiry 
in inferring the determinants is 
universally agreed upon by the 
prominent expositors of the Ror- 
schach test. Beck, in writing about 
the inquiry, states, “This is as im- 
portant a procedure as the free as- 
sociation itself. Without the infor- 
mation obtained in the inquiry, E 
cannot know what to do with the 
responses and is not in a position 
to pattern out the personality struc- 
ture . . . The task in the inquiry 
is to ascertain: (a) what S selected 
to react to, (b) what determined 
his perception—i.e., form, color, 
movement, light values, or a com- 
bination of these—and frequently 
to clear up the content inself . . .” 
(Beck 1944, p. 5). Klopfer and Kel- 
ley (1942, p. 77) are in essential 
agreement with Beck although they 
add, “it is surprising to most Ror- 
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schach experts to what extent sub- 
jects are sometimes unaware of the 
determining factors of their re- 
sponse.” Yet, these same authors, 
along with others to be sure, raise 
few basic questions about the valid- 
ity of the method and Beck (1944, 
p- 6) even asserts that “. . . we are 
at the mercy of S’s introspective 
evidence.” Even beyond the direct 
questions concerning determinants, 
when doubt still lingers it is com- 
mon to ask such “iffy” questions as, 
“Suppose this were exactly the 
same shape as now, but gray or 
black; would you still think it is 
a butterfly?” Beck asserts that, “the 
usually instant and emphatic re- 
plies, either affirmative or negative, 
are evidence that the testimony is 
dependable . . .” (Beck 1944, p. 6). 

It would be cavalier to dismiss 
the significance of the determinants 
in the face of the clinical and ex- 
perimental evidence of validity that 
does exist. This implies either sup- 
port for Rorschach introspection- 
ism or that the validity—clinical or 
experimental—has little relation to 
the perceptual determinants as 
such. The writer would suggest that 
the Rorschach test in fact involves 
two tests which have been undiffer- 
entiated. In test A are the responses 
to the stimulus cards when §S is 
asked, “What might this be? What 
does this look like, etc.?”” These are 
presumably the perceptual, apper- 
ceptual and associational responses 
or some other types of verbalized 
or unverbalized responses with the 
ink blot serving as the primary 
stimulus. Following the presenta- 
tion of the cards, S is then con- 
fronted with another test or task 
(test B); namely, answers to ques- 
tions about each response in terms 
of what there is about each card 
that S thinks evoked his particular 
responses. In effect, the present 
Rorschach method has confused 
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these two separate and antecedent 
conditions, in keeping with the 
trend of projectivists and “new 
lookers” not to specify antecedent 
conditions, as has been recently 
pointed out by Postman (1952). As 
a consequence, test B has been as- 
sumed to reveal the basis of re- 
sponses in test A, with no evidence 
for such an assumption and with 
few, except token, reservations 
about its validity. 


Conceivably, these two tests may 
evoke different projection re- 
sponses. The more immediate pro- 
jections to the cards themselves 
could, perhaps, be said to involve 
more of what Miller (1951, p. 267) 
has called “the more primitive phy- 
logenetically and ontogenetically” 
while responses to test B may be 
related more closely to the “icing 
of rationality.” In effect, the more 
autistic, need or motive related re- 
sponses may be reflected in test A, 
while the more rational, cognitive 
functions, or deficiencies in these, 
are reflected in test B. Put in other 
terms, test A would reflect more of 
the need or drive states, while test 
B would reflect more of the de- 
fense systems and other ego func- 
tions. 

Empirical tests of this analysis of 
the Rorschach are obviously in or- 
der. Correlational studies of the de- 
terminants conventionally inferred 
on the Rorschach with perceptual 
response tendencies on independ- 
ent criteria suggest themselves as 
the most obvious tests. Thus, as- 
suming that the inquiry does not 
reveal the “true” determinants, it 
would be predicted that individ- 
uals varying in inferred Color- 
Form ratios on the Rorschach need 
not vary concomitantly on Color- 
Form tests such as Thurstone’s. 
More careful analyses of the actual 
perceptual process in response to 
the cards as by photography of eye 
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movements and fixation points may 
also supply data to test the present 
hypothesis. 

This analysis of the Rorschach, 
providing it can be substantiated 
empirically, helps resolve the theor- 
etical and logical dilemma result- 
ing from the discrepancy between 
Rorschach theory and practice and 
more general perception theory 
and experimental facts. It may also 
throw light on other dilemmas. 
Thus, the issue as to how a test can 
simultaneously reveal unconscious 
and conscious processes could read- 
ily be resolved in terms of the dif- 
ferential contributions of tests A 
and B. This analysis suggests fur- 
ther the possibility that since most 
validational studies have utilized 
primarily responses to test B, the 
problem of the validity of a con- 
siderable amount of data clinically 
utilized (responses to test A) has 
been virtually ignored. 

There are further implications 
for Rorschach methodology. Should 
it be possible, for example, to es- 
tablish separate and more objec- 
tive criteria for the perceptual de- 
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terminants, the projection involved 
in the perceptual processes could 
be analyzed separately from the 
projection involved in test B. Re- 
jected determinants could then be 
included formally and their pro- 
jective significance assessed. There 
would appear to be no a priori 
reason for rejected determinants to 
be less valid as determinants than 
the ascribed determinants. They 
may reveal, moreover, significantly 
different aspects of personality 
structure and function. This, of 
course, presumes that there are, in- 
deed, two tests in the Rorschach. 
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Comments On “The Two Tests In The Rorschach”’ by Levin 
W. G. KL LopFer, Pu. D. 


Coffey, et al, have recently pro- 
posed a division of the personality 
into three levels, which have 
been called the ‘public,’ ‘con- 
scious’ and ‘private’ levels of the 
personality. The Rorschach is cap- 
able of supplying information at 
all these levels, to varying degrees, 
as follows: 


1. Information about the “pri- 
vate” level is furnished in the Ror- 
schach by the content of the re- 
sponses, which give a certain 
amount of information about the 
inner life of the individual, poss- 
ibly leading to predictions about 
self-concept and attitudes towards 


other people. To what extent this 
information is relevant to other 
levels of functioning with more di- 
rect behavioral referents has not 
been made clear, and may be an 
insoluble problem. 

2. The “conscious” level of per- 
sonality is represented in the Ror- 
schach by the statements the in- 
dividual makes about his own ade- 
quacy or potency, by the kind of 
identifications which emerge in the 
content of his responses, and by the 
amount of introspective interest 
and resultant insight which be- 
comes evident. 

3. The “public” level may be ap- 
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proached in the Rorschach through 
such things as the manner of ap- 
proach of the individual in dealing 
with the blots, the accuracies of his 
perceptions as indicated by the 
form level, the degree to which his 
own perceptions correspond to that 
of the majority, and the way in 
which he deals with those aspects 
of the blots thought of as being 
related to emotional stimuli from 
the outer world. 

The performance proper, or free 
association part of the administra- 
tion gives content alone, leaving in 
question the matters of accuracies 
of the perceptions, the convention- 
ality-originality, and the behavioral 
analogues. It may be as Dr. Levin 
suggests, that this represents more 
primitive needs of the individual. 
However, in view of the fact that 
no behavioral analogies have been 
claimed, it would be very difficult 
to test this particular point. 

Practically all those aspects of 
the Rorschach which are thought 
of as being related to actual overt 
behavior which is _ observable 
through other media, is brought 
out by the inquiry part of the ad- 
ministration. This inquiry is de- 
signed to make explicit what has 
been going on in the subject’s mind 
during the original part of the ad- 
ministration. Dr. Levin is justified 
to some extent in his feeling that 
more defensive aspects of the per- 
sonality may here emerge, because 
of the possibility of secondary ela- 
boration taking place in this pro- 
cess of making things explicit. 
However, both clinical experience 
and research have shown that peo- 
ple who are inclined to be impul- 
sive and irrational, who are domin- 
ated by their basic instinctual urges 
will, even during the inquiry, con- 
tinue to insist that their responses 
are vague, impulsive, inaccurately 
perceived, etc. 
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The whole matter of Dr. Levin’s 
hypothesis is made very difficult to 
investigate because most hypotheses 
in the Rorschach are based upon 
an evaluation of the responses in 
various ways, which is only made 
possible by further questioning in 
the eed part of the administra- 
tion. If an attempt is made to eval- 
uate free associations in the Ror- 
schach beyond the level of content, 
the matter is made much more sub- 
jective and much more a matter of 
the individual projections of the 
clinician. This is less true if an in- 
quiry has been performed. Conse- 
—— an attempt to apply a dif- 
erent set of hypotheses to this part 
of the administration would be al- 
most impossible to investigate with- 
out creating straw men to demol- 
ish. 

Furthermore, it is highly ques- 
tionable whether the dilemma de- 
scribed by Dr. Levin, which is un- 
doubtedly an important one, can 
be resolved by any division of the 
tests into (A) and (B) as has been 
suggested. Certainly an intergration 
of perceptual-projective technique 
like the Rorschach and more stand- 
ard laboratory situations is a desir- 
able aim; however, any research of 
this kind, as has been pointed 
out by Ainsworth, must take cer- 
tain important considerations into 
account. These include (1) wheth- 
er the two behaviors to be corre- 
lated are at the same level of per- 
sonality (as described above); (2) 
whether the hypotheses are relev- 
ant ones which have actually been 
claimed; and (3) whether the hy- 
potheses under investigation are of 
sufficient abstractness to be signifi- 
cant in terms of scientific and prac- 
tical advancement. 

In conclusion the undersigned 
feels that Dr. Levin has proposed 
an important question, but that a 
solution to the problem is likely to 
prove very difficult. 

















Comments On “The Two Tests In The Rorschach” by Levin 


S. J. Beck, Pu. D. 


Doctor Levin raises the issue of 
the scoring as resting on intro- 
spection. It is only partly true—and 
actually in small part—that it so 
rests. What we do in the Rorschach 
test is to assign symbols to identify 
behavior, verbal behavior. As a 
matter of convenience, these sym- 
bols have been called “scores’’—a 
derivative from psychometric test 
practice. They are not, of course, 
scores in the usual sense of the 
word. For assigning these symbols, 
there is by now a considerable ac- 
cumulation of experience to serve 
as a frame of reference. My own 
practice has been to weight the 
evidence as follows: (a) When the 
patient’s free association is clear, 
that takes precedence over any oth- 
er evidence. I am likely not to do 
any inquiring. (b) Second is the 
background of accumulated experi- 
ence in respect to some of the Ror- 
schach judgements. Much is now 
on a sound statistical basis. (c) The 
patient’s introspection. I should 
add that the test as a whole is on a 
much more empirical and quasi- 
statistical basis than our available 
Statistical tables would indicate. It 
is to be kept in mind that much 
experience never does get into the 
Statistics, and is entirely sound. I 
refer especially to Oberholzer. He 
has much _ recorded experience 
(which, unluckily for the rest of us, 
he is not publishing). He frequent- 
ly falls back on unrecorded experi- 
ence, and the judgement is sub- 
stantiated by extra-Rorschach clin- 
ical data. This is, of course, the 
method more commonly used by 
the physician, and is not that of the 
quantitative scientist. But _ its 
soundness is not for that reason 
alone to be gainsaid. 

Some free associations now to 





other points in Doctor Levin's pap- 
er: I fully agree with him regard- 
ing the desirability of the correla- 
tional studies for the determinants. 
It should be done for all the Ror- 
schach test variables. I expect that 
it will be. I do not go along with 
him on “ . the discrepancy be- 
tween the Rorschach theory and 
practice and more general percep- 
tion theory and experimental facts 

.. ”. As I read the reports of ex- 
periments in perception in the last 
two or three years, I find them sub- 
stantiating much of Rorschach 
theory of perception—some as pub- 
lished in the Psychodiagnosttk, 
some as published from later stud- 
ies. It is in fact exciting to see how 
much of perception theory has 
been anticipated by Rorschach. 
Looking at it all from my bias, I 
see the effect on psychology of fer- 
tilization by ideas growing out of 
work in this test. 

On Doctor Levin’s central point 
—that the Rorschach as now used 
is two tests: it can be so studied. 
In fact, we can break it down into 
three. There is (1) the free associ- 
ation before inquiry; (2) the free 
association and the inquiry—the 
present orthodox practice; and (3) 
the inquiry alone. Levin draws the 
issue between the first two of these. 
No one can answer his question 
without trying. It would be necess- 
ary to inspect the verbal behavior, 
first as obtained before inquiry; 
secondly, as altered following the 
inquiry. The two could then be 
subjected to such logical analysis 
as they can take. Meanwhile the 
test as used is still a single experi- 
ment. As Doctor Walter Klopfer 
points out, the inquiry helps to 
avoid the “individual projections” 
of the clinician. This is still a main 
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problem for everyone using the 
test: he must keep himself out of 
it. He is interested—or should be— 
in the patient whose test he is 
studying, and not in his own. As- 
suming he can do this, the addi- 
tional verbal behavior obtained in 
the inquiry is instrumental towards 
more clearly objectifying the free 
association, and so giving us an in- 
strument useful towards penetra- 
ting into and viewing the subsur- 
face personality. 

All this will not satisfy the strict- 
ly quantitative worker. It should 
not. But until we are able to quan- 
tify psychologic data in a way such 
as to make possible a truly scienti- 
fic construct of the human person- 
ality, the science of personality is 
just so far from such a goal. Our 
present difficulties in mathematical 
treatment of Rorschach or any oth- 
er whole personality projection are 
not due so much to the probable 
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error in judging the personality 
operation to which the overt test 
behavior refers. They are due to 
something else, animadverted to by 
Dr. Walter Klopfer: namely, that 
a whole personality prediction, any 
trait—and that is really to say, a 
cluster of behavior trends—is in- 
fluenced by the several other forces 
in the personality. Also, the predic- 
tion under inspection reciprocally 
influences these others. Our difh- 
culties in the mathematical treat- 
ment of these is now only to a less- 
er degree caused by probable error 
in recognizing the psychologic re- 
ferent. It has been due principally 
to the inadequacies of a logic ap- 
propriate for a multi-variate instru- 
ment. A tool useful towards correc- 
ting that deficit is now at hand in 
Stephenson’s Q-Technique. It 
makes possible the statistical attack 
on personality as an idiographic ap- 
proach. 














A Method for the Dynamic Representation 
of Personality Data *:” 


GrEorGE T. LopGE 


This paper is an attempt to for- 
mulate a consistent and readily 
communicable method for repre- 
senting certain major clinical test 
data. Personality theories have 
tended to rest upon an assumption 
of dynamic interplay between two 
sets of psychological forces. Such 
historic dichotomies as thought and 
feeling, reason and instinct, inhibi- 
tion and impulse, socialized and 
primitive reactions, etc., all suggest 
pairs of interdependent power sys- 
tems of more or less comparable 
meaning. In William James’ terms: 
“A waking man’s behavior is—at 
all times the resultant of two op- 
posing neural forces.” For present 
purposes, the terms control and af- 
fect will be employed to designate 
such a pair of intrapsychic power 
systems. 

Edward F. Haskell, a social scien- 
tist, has provided a _ conceptual 
scheme, the coaction compass, of 
extraordinary generality and sim- 
plicity (Haskell 1949). The mate- 
rial that follows is an adaptation 
from Haskell’s general coaction 
theory. The salient points of a co- 
action theory of personality can be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) In regard to any personality 
function, control and affect 
components are diversely pow- 
erful. 

(2) In regard to the function in 
question, nine qualitatively dif- 
ferent coactions between con- 
trol and affect components can 
be distinguished, all of which 
(except one) can have infinite 

1 Paper given at the APA Meeting, t. 

4, Nose. at Washington, D. C. . 


* From the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Lebanon, Pa. 


uantitative intergradations. 
(3) The major characteristics of 
persoualities vary with co 
action. 

A corollary of such a view is that no 
personality reaction can be under- 
stood adequately by considering the 
strength of control alone, or that of 
affect alone, but only by consider- 
ing the continually changing rela- 
tive strengths of these two com- 

ponents in dynamic combination. 
In coaction notation, “0” repre- 
sents the neutral rate of activity of 
either the control or affect process- 
es. ‘Neutral,’ in this connection, 
means the psychic energy output of 
the organism at rest, i.e., in a state 
of homeostatic balance. An increase 
in this rate of activity is translated 
into “-+-”, and a decrease into “—”. 
All possible coactions are therefore 
shown by cross tabulation as in 
Figure 1. By convention the left 


Ficure 1—Control-Affect Coaction 


Cross-Table 
Control 
ied 0 + 
—4+ OF 44 
Amer @ -0 00 +40 
_ —_ = Q— +-— 


symbol in each pair refers to the 
strength of control while the right 
symbol refers to that of affect. Thus 
the — + coaction represents that of 
weak control in combination with 
strong affect; etc. Descriptions that 
might be expected roughly to ap- 
proximate various positions on the 
cross-table are suggested in the tab- 
ulation under the appropriate co- 
action symbols as shown in Figure 
2. 

The next step, and a crucial one, 
is the transformation of the cross- 
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Ficure 2—Behavioral Characteristics Associated with Areas of 


the Coaction Cross-table 





—+ 4 ae 
Weak Control Neutral Control Strong Control 
Strong Affect Strong Affect Strong Affect 
Erratic Headstrong Vigorous 
Excited Impulsive Energetic 
Fluid Aggressive Independent 
(Infancy) (Adolescence) (Early Maturity) 
—0 00 +0 
Weak Control Neutrol Control Strong Control 
Neutral Affect Neutral Affect Neutral Affect 
Uncontrolled Neutrality Cautious 
Irritable Reserved 


Weak Control 
Weak Affect 


Neutral Control 
Weak Affect 


Conforming 
(Late Maturity) 


Strong Control 
Weak Affect 


Apathetic Suggestible Overinhibited 
Disintegrated Perplexed Depressed 
Depleted Submissive Rigid 
(Senility) (Early Senility) (Senescence) 


table into a dial, like a clock or a 
compass. The rough adjectival de- 
scription just suggested can then be 
replaced by a precise vocabulary 
that will allow for as much refine- 
ment as the data may permit and 
require. Just as with the compass, 
any desired number of precise in- 
tergradations may be added to the 
four basic terms, North, South, 
East and West. Intensity of coac- 
tion likewise can now be stated 
with-any desired precision. An ar- 
row, the coaction vector, has a spe- 
cific length, measuring per cent 
changes of the average performance 
through a whole series of observa- 
tions. Thus the vector’s position 
shows the exact kind of coaction, 
while its length shows the exact 
intensity or rate of coaction. (Has- 
kell 1949, p. 47). 

Capt. Charles J. Steenbarger of 
Letterman Army Hospital observed 
the similarity between the person- 
ality descriptions afforded by the 
coaction cross-table and the mean- 
ings attached to the various com- 
binations of the form determinant 
with the other Rorschach determ- 


inants. As a consequence of Steen- 
barger’s discovery, (it became pos- 
sible to assign these combinations 
to definite compass direction) as 
shown in Figure 3. Here are shown, 
for simplicity, only the combina- 
tions of the color determinant with 
form level. Shading, movement, 
etc., readily fall into appropriate 
places around the — in 
a similar fashion. It will be noted 
that in the lower part of the dial, 
the form component alone is mani- 
fest, completely overshadowing the 
affect component. With the com- 
pass as a guide, then, any given re- 
sponse may be represented as a 
step in a particular direction in the 
subject’s life-space; or as a vector 
on a Cartesian coordinate frame 
whose x and y axes refer respect- 
ively to the relative strengths of 
the control and affect components. 
Any determinant score or combina- 
tion may be plotted as a vector hav- 
ing a specific directional value 
within a 360° range. For present 
purposes it is sufficient to assign 
each score to its nearest 45° mul- 
tiple around the compass. Each 
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Weak 
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Weak 
roximation of Various Form-Color Determinant 


Ficure 3—A 





+0 CONTROL 
Strong 


Combinations to Positions on Coaction Compass 


scorable response may be consid- 
ered of unit vector length, which 
simplifies graphing and computa- 
tions. (If preferred, however, 
weighted intensity values could be 
assigned and the vector lengths for 
the responses varied accordingly.) 
. By the law for the composition of 
forces the determinant scores for an 
entire protocol may thus be repre- 
sented as a single vector quantity 
to which all the responses in the 
record have proportionately con- 
tributed. Or starting from ‘neutral- 
ity,’ (00), a series of separate vectors 
following the sequence of responses 
may be plotted end to end, thus 


Excited states, manics 


Components predominate towards 


geometrically charting the course 
traversed by a subject as he various- 
ly responds to the succession of test 
cards as in Figure 4. Detailed meth- 
ods for computing the total vector 
and for vectorial sequence analysis 
have been described elsewhere 
(Lodge and Steenbarger n.d.a., n.d. 
b., 1953). 

Clinically, and in accord with 
both the coaction cross-table and 
the meanings of the various determ- 
inant combinations, the vectors be- 
have with considerable uniformity 
with regard to basic nosological 
categories: 


— + 
0+ to ++ 


Hypomanics Components predominate towards 

Healthy normals Components predominate towards +0 to ++ 
Psychoneurotics Components predominate towards +0 to + — 
Depressives Components predominate towards + — 

Mental defectives, Simple dementias Components predominate towards 0— 


Grossly deteriorated _ 
Catatonics (inhibited) 


Components predominate towards — — 
Components predominate towards 0 0 





Ficure 4—Before and After Psychoanalytic Treatment 
(Case 12 from H. Rorschach’s Psychodiagnostics) 


The longer the total test vector, 
the more intense the characteristic 
in question. Healthy individuals 
tend to have long positive vectors 
with short negative components, if 
any. The shorter the total test vec- 
tor the greater the conflict between 


positive and negative forces with 
the individual. Obviously, these 
facts must be evaluated with due 
regard for such factors as age, phy- 
sical condition, collateral test data, 
etc., in reference to any particular 
patient. 
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All of the protocols provided by 
Beck and Rorschach have been 
analyzed and the results found to 
agree closely with the clinical de- 
scriptions of the subjects concerned. 
It would, in fact, be surprising if 
the vectorial findings should prove 
inconsistent with those based upon 
customary procedures, since the 
underlying rationale appears to be 
identical. 


Figure 4 illustrates the response 
sequences from two Rorschach rec- 
ords on the same patient before and 
after five months of psychoanalytic 
treatment. (Case 12 from Ror- 
schach’s Psychodiagnostics.) Each 
segment of the paths represents the 
direction taken by each successive 
response-step. The total vectors for 
each record are the long arrows ex- 
tending from the beginning of the 
first step (at the origin) to the end 
of the &. step. These records are 
those of a “professional man, age 
28,” classified as “Compulsion Neu- 
rosis.” At the time of the first rec- 
ord Rorschach described the pa- 
tient as having compulsive doubts, 
pedantic thoroughness, a grumbling 
state of inability to finish anything 
and a desire to know everything; 
he was coartated, stereotyped and 
moody. The resultant vector is 
strongly in the + — direction. 

After treatment Rorschach gave 
this description: “The subject has 
changed in the course of the analy- 
sis... . The affectivity is more ad- 
aptive and less egocentric. ... The 
signs of coartation are now much 
more rare. . . . (The) conscious 
guard over every thought and expe- 
rience . . . has disappeared.” All of 
which is reflected in the lenethen- 
ing of the total vector and its 
movement upwards and towards 
the area occupied by ‘healthy nor- 
mals.’ (Rorschach 1942, pp. 146- 
155.) 


* Computation shows the total vector for 
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This paper is, of course, con- 
cerned only with a single and com- 
paratively simple aspect of the 
problem of the analysis and syn- 
thesis of the Rorschach picture. 
Evaluations of content and mental 
approach, as well as of the variances 
within the affective component, 
etc., are outside the scope of the 
present report. Nevertheless, within 
these limitations, the method here 
set forth affords a basis for system- 
atically integrating an entire pro- 
jective test record into a single, psy- 
chologically meaningful, directed 
quantity that not only lends itself 
to convenient statistical manipula- 
tion, but also affords access to the 
resources of analytical geometry. In 
the words of Whitehead, the vector 
diagram “is the chief bridge over 
which the results of pure mathe- 
matics pass in order to obtain ap- 
plication to the facts of nature.” 
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the first test to be 58 percentage units 
long and —27° from the horizontal axis; 
the corresponding figures for the sec- 
ond test are 64% and —514°. Were all 
the responses to be in the same direc- 
tion, the “path” would become a 
straight line having a length of 100% 
and would coincide with the total test 
vector. The first 18 responses have been 
omitted from the later test in Figure 4 
to simplify the drawing. 








A Coaction Map of the Personalities 


Described by H. Rorschach and S. J. Beck *:” 
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The purpose of this report is to 
demonstrate an application of the 
Haskell Coaction Compass as an in- 
strument useful not only in the 
analysis of individual protocols, but 
also in comparisons between clini- 
cal groups. That the method has 
value in quantifying Rorschach 
performance for research and clini- 
cal objectives, we shall attempt to 
show by contrasting the vector posi- 
tions of a group of neurotics with 
those of a group of psychotics. Our 
data shall consist of the various 
series of determinant score combin- 
ations provided by S. J. Beck and 
H. Rorschach for their textbook 
cases, a total of 75 protocols. For 
the purpose of the present paper 
the content as such of all the test 
responses has been entirely disre- 
garded and the locus of each per- 
sonality has been derived by a sys- 
tematic processing of the determin- 
ant scores as provided in the texts. 

By use of the Haskell Coaction 
Compass described in detail else- 
where (Lodge 1952, Lodge and 
Steenbarger n.d., Lodge and Steen- 
barger 1952), total test vectors have 
been computed for all the cases 
described by Beck in his Ror- 
schach’s Test II — A Variety of 
Personality Pictures and by Ror- 
schach in his Psychodiagnostics. 
Seventy-five records containing 
complete protocols, scores and clini- 
cal interpretations are available 
from these two sources. The posi- 
tions of the tips of the 75 corres- 
ponding intrapsychic vectors have 





‘ From the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Lebanon, Pa. 


? Paper given at the 119th Meeting, AAAS, 
St. Louis, December 29, 1952. 


been plotted on a single chart, Fig- 
ure 1. 

The determinant scores, as as- 
signed by Beck and Rorschach, 
have been translated directly into 
their coaction equivalents. The 
only exception to this method of 
direct translation, e.g. of “FC--” 
into “++,” of “F-+-” into “4—,” 
etc., has been with those responses 
where animal movement appeared 
to be unmistakably involved. This 
was done in order to make the 
scores accord with the view incor- 
porated in coaction theory that 
movement responses of any sort are 
affect indicators. Thus, such a re- 
sponse as, “A bear climbing a tree 
stump,” scored by Rorschach as 
F-+., was translated by us into M’+, 
M’ having been adopted as a sym- 
bol for animal movement. With 
most records, this departure from 
a strictly automatic translation of 
scores would scarcely have shifted 
the vector tip for the total record 


more than a few percentage points 


from where it would have fallen 
otherwise. 


SUBJECTS AND Discussion 


Of the 75 records Beck and Ror- 
schach designate 25 individuals as 
representing various psychotic con- 
ditions and 27 as psychoneurotic.’ 
The remaining records are those of 
assorted individuals who are not 
definitely classified in either of 


* The following were included in our 
‘neurotic’ group: Beck’s records 3, 4, 5, 
6, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 21, 25, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 46 and 
Rorschach’s records 10, 11, 12, 13. In 
the ‘psychotic’ group were placed Beck's 

10, 19, 20, 22; 25:24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 40, 

42 and Rorschach’s 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 

19, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 26, 27. 
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FiGuRE 1—A Coaction Map of the Vectors of 75 Protocols from 
S. J. Beck and H. Rorschach 


these two categories but rather as 
comparative normals, feeble-mind- 
ed, patients whose psychosis is in 
remission, etc. Four of Beck’s and 
two of Rorschach’s protocols are 

ie 


retests of subjects already included. 
These are indicated in Figure | by 
dotted lines connecting the results 
of the first test with that of the 
second. The Neurotic and Psy- 
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Ficure 2—The Vectors of a Group of Neurotic Individuals 
Compared with Those of a Group of Psychotics 


chotic groupings of Figure 2 in-  schach texts so that the actual se- 
clude these individuals but once—__ ries of responses and scores as well 
at the time of the “sicker” record. as the clinical descriptions may be 

It is helpful in studying this map used to check the reasonableness 
‘to have at hand the Beck and Ror- of each mapped position. The 








shorter the vector (or the closer 
its tip falls to the center of the 
chart) the more conflicting’ are 
the directions of the responses 
comprising the record. Con- 
versely, the further an_ individ- 
ual falls from the center of the 
map i.e., the longer his vector, the 
greater the consistency of his re- 
sponses in any given direction up 
to a maximum of 100%, equalling 
the radius of the chart. 


It will be observed in Figure 2 
that the vectors from the neurotic 
patients tend to cluster on the right 
side of the polar map a little above 
the Rigidity half-axis. These vectors 
are shorter than ‘normal’ but with 
a few exceptions have low positive 
projections on the Integration half- 
axis. On the other hand, the vectors 
from the psychotics are widely scat- 
tered over the left and lower areas 
of the map, and nearly four-fifths 
of them have projections on the 
Disintegration half-axis (negative 
Integration). Reference to the text 
descriptions will show that all the 
subjects who have long projections 
on the Disintegration half-axis are, 
beyond question, extremely disor- 
ganized individuals and that, in 
general, the projection of an indi- 
vidual’s vector tip upon the Integ- 
ration-Disintegration axis is a rea- 
sonably satisfactory index of his 
level of functional efficiency. 

It is of interest to consider the 
clinical descriptions of those psy- 
chotic individuals whose vectors 
fall within the ‘neurotic’ area as 
well as of the one neurotic indi- 
vidual whose vector falls at an ap- 
preciable distance from the ‘neu- 
rotic’ area in the negative direction. 
These are the cases which, at first 
glance, might appear to constitute 
exceptions to the trend just de- 
scribed. In the former situation 
(i.e. psychotics with vectors in the 
‘neurotic’ area on the positive side 
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of the Rigidity half-axis) we find 
the following three cases: 


Rorschach’s Record No. 19. Par- 
anoid Schizophrenia. Female, aged 
30. “ - - - At one time patient had 
catatonic attacks but at present 
there are few catatonic symptoms. 
She appears entirely orderly in her 
thinking and rarely expresses her 
delusions. - - - On the whole the 
results in this case approach the 
normal findings very closely. - - - In 
her more calm periods, such as 
where this test was done, she ap- 
pears affectively normal, very 
adaptable, and shows relatively 

ood emotional approach.” (Ror- 
schach 1942, p. 167.) 


Rorschach’s Record No. 25. Kor- 
sakoff Psychosis. Male, aged 60. 
“Patient was formerly a very intelli- 
gent person, a teacher. Alcoholism 
became worse and worse culminat- 
ing in alcoholic delirium - - - since 
which time he has been in a Korsa- 
koff psychosis. - - - The findings in 
this case greatly resemble those in 
paranoid cases, but differ in that 
there is less of the tendency to 
make associative ‘leaps,’ (and) in 
that there are no absurd interpreta-. 
tions - - - . Interpreting is pleasant 
for the subject just as it is for the 
normal imaginative person.” (Ror- 


schach 1942, p. 178.) 


Beck’s Record No. 29. “The 
Classic Signs” (Paranoid Schizo- 
phrenia) “The fact remains, how- 
ever, that at the periphery of the 
personality, in the _ intellectual 
sphere, S remains in touch with the 
world. She gives evidence there- 
fore of a capacity for contact with 
reality. The ego is holding. Fur- 
thermore, in her imaginative living 
she used good form quality, and 
otherwise also control persists dur- 
ing her excursions into fantasy. - - - 
Perhaps she can be maintained at 
the level of realistic living peri- 
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pherally. This record as a whole 
uncovers enough good material to 
make one wish that this woman 
had got some “breaks” in her earli- 
er years.” (Beck 1946, p. 248.) 


The following case is that of a 
‘neurotic’ whose vector lies well be- 
low the Rigidity half-axis and is the 
one farthest removed, in the unfa- 
vorable negative direction, from the 
main cluster of the ‘neurotic’ vector 
tips. 

Rorschach’s Record No. 13. 
“Nervous Exhaustion.” Female, 
aged 45. “ - - - From the results 
noted above, one would have to 
say that the case is one where there 
is marked scattering, and that the 
case is of many years duration so 
that there is now a definite schizo- 
phrenic deterioration. All one can 
say is that the patient avoids cor- 
rect rapport with her surroundings 
and goes her own way entirely and 
that she falls into hypochondriacal 
and anxious states and querulous 
periods. The father of the patient 
has been a schizophrenic for years 
- - - . This case is one in which the 
test is liable to confuse a latent 
psychosis with a manifest one. - - - 

(The) results in many cases of man- 
ifest schizophrenia approach the 
normal result more closely than is 
the case in latent schizophrenics.” 
(Rorschach 1942, p. 157.) 


In the light of the foregoing ex- 
cerpts from the clinical descrip- 
tions, it is submitted that these ap- 
parent exceptions actually help to 
prove the rule. Operationally, the 
subjects in question appear to have 
been functioning at a level in ac- 
cord with their vectors’ positions, 
their diagnostic classifications not- 
withstanding. The diagnoses, of 
course, are based on a wide range 
of data, including facts of the case 
history as actually recorded, or as 
inferred from the Rorschach con- 
tent. Thus they tend to be relative- 
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ly static categories. The coaction 
vector, on the other hand, is to be 
thought of as a dynamic, fluctuat- 
ing ‘compass needle’ which not 
only shows the direction and in- 
tensity of a given personality’s func- 
tioning at a particular moment or 
date, but also by repeated readings 
can trace changes in the nature of 
this functioning through time. Un- 
like an ordinary compass needle, 
however, the coaction vector be- 
sides moving clockwise or counter- 
clockwise can grow longer or short- 
er, or disappear into ‘neutrality’, 
perhaps later to emerge and grow 
in another direction. It would be 
enlightening, in this connection, to 
know by means of frequently inter- 
vening retests the course that would 
have been traced by the point rep- 
resenting Beck’s Record No. 42 
(Figure 1) “Acute Manic Excite- 
ment” as it moved during the en- 
suing 14 months to reach the posi- 
tion of the vector-tip for his Record 
No. 43, which represents the same 
patient in a depressive phase. Does 
it not seem reasonable that an in- 
dividual’s history could be advan- 
tageously described by the coaction 
vector’s point as it moves in time? 
Or, that the development and 
course of a particular psychiatric 
disorder would be identifiable by 
characteristic patterns thus traced? 
A need is thus suggested for a ‘dia- 
chronic Rorschach,’ or something 
comparable, that will permit the 
recording of continuous changes in 
the vector’s position through inter- 
vals of weeks or years. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Definite areas of the intrapsychic 
coaction sphere are associated with 
broad but, nevertheless, definite 
psychiatric conditions. The deter- 
mination of the area in which the 
vector for a given personality falls, 
affords an objective method for ar- 
riving at a first approximation in 
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psychodiagnostic problems. This 
approximation may then be quali- 
fied in the light of collateral psy- 
chological test and case-history data 
to differentiate among the diagnos- 
tic possibilities overlapping the 
given area. 

On the basis of the material here 
presented, does not the Rigidity- 
Fluidity Axis appear to present a 
natural boundary for the lower 
limits of personal competence? All 
persons whose vectors fall below 
this axis have negative projections 
upon the /ntegration Axis and are, 
therefore, to a greater or less de- 
gree “disintegrated.” Of the 75 
records provided by Beck and Ror- 
schach, 33 have negative integra- 
tion scores. Study of the case de- 
scriptions of these 33 indicates that 
few, if any, of the individuals con- 
cerned were capable at the time of 
testing of carrying their own weight 
in society, that all of them were 
dependent for survival upon sup- 
port by others and were, so to 
speak, being kept alive artificially. 

It is harder to establish clear-cut 
criteria for competence than for in- 
competence. However, the data at 
hand provide suggestive leads in 
this direction in spite of the fact 
that there are very few conspicu- 
ously well-adjusted individuals de- 
scribed in the Beck and Rorschach 
ponulations. Nevertheless, these few 
differ consistently from the more 
pathological inhabitants of the co- 
action territory in showing both 
stronger positive integration and 
stronger control.t The vectors for 
these relatively healthy persons 
tend definitely to the right of Fig- 
ure I, and at the same time are ap- 
preciably longer than the others. 





* The writers have selected Rorschach’s 
records 1, 2, 6, 7 and (after treatment) 
12; and Beck’s records 1, 2, 41 and 47, 
as representing personalities in a fair 
state of intrapsychic health. 
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Mons’ “ideal normal,” plotted as a 
star on the figure, makes good co- 
action sense in this connection. 
(Mons 1948, p. 94.) Mons’ ‘Normal,’ 
however, is removed in the rigid 
direction from the theoretic coac- 
tion normal. The latter would lie 
on the Integration axis and would 
reflect an even balance between in- 
hibiting and facilitating personality 
components. It may be wondered, 
therefore, if Mons’ ‘Normal’ does 
not overstress conformity with cul- 
tural expectations at an unhealthy 
expense to spontaneity of expres- 
sion. In any event, the way appears 
to be pointed towards an objective 
definition of intrapsychic normal- 
ity, even though much more re- 
search is called for among non- 
pathological populations. 

The coaction map demonstrates 
in relatively precise and graphic 
terms a continuum in which may 
be identified varying levels of per- 
sonal efficiency ranging from ‘ideal 
normality,’ near one pole, through 
an orderly succession of plottings 
that illustrate progressively inca- 
pacitating disabilities until we find, 
toward the opposite pole, repre- 
sentations of personalities suffering 
from the most severe disorganiza- 
tion. 
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Interaction and Projection 
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A significant trend in contempor- 
ary research with projective tech- 
niques deals with the interpersonal 
factor in testing. This elusive qual- 
itative aspect has the respect of all 
but few have ventured to investi- 
gate the problem experimentally. 
An outstanding exception is the 
study of Edith Lord (1950). She 
reviews what literature there is on 
the subject. Klatskin (1952) has a 
more recent paper on the topic, and 
Macfarlane and ‘Tuddenham 
(1951) call attention to the import- 
ance of the problem. Rabin (1951) 
sees the need for research with, “a 
more direct experimental approach 
that does not accept, implicity or 
explicity, any of the Rorschach. hy- 
nage but tests some of them 

y means of . . . placing the subject 
under special, varying, experiment- 
al conditions ...” (1951, p. 127). 

This writer is as much interested 
in finding new ways of looking at 
the interpersonal equation as he is 
in the problems involved in pro- 
jective techniques. It seems to us 
that whenever we study interper- 
sonal matters we have to deal with 
the problem of structure and ambi- 
guity. On the other hand, when 
we study projective techniques we 
cannot lose sight of the person-to- 
person relationships involved. Sy- 
stematic research in these areas is 
interdependent. This study is an at- 
tempt to examine objectively a lim- 
ited aspect of the rapport problem 
in clinical psychodiagnosis. 

The hypothesis we set out to test 
was that persons in a “warm” in- 
terpersonal situation will like more 
ink blots than persons in a “cool” 
atmosphere. In more general terms, 
to what extent does an examiner's 


attitude toward a subject influence 
the subject’s affective reaction to 
unstructured stimulus material. 


PROCEDURE 


Sixty Stanford freshmen, all vol- 
unteers, were divided into two 
groups of thirty each in random 
order. There were 15 men and 15 
women in each group; each S was 
interviewed and tested individual- 
ly.1 One group was subjected to 
what we will call a “warm” atmos- 
phere effect and the other to a 
“cool” atmosphere. The atmos- 
ry effect was established in the 

rief interview and then each S was 
asked to divide a set of ten blots 
into two piles. One pile was to con- 
tain all ink blots liked by S and the 
other the disliked blots. He was 
not asked to justify the basis for his 
selection. The ink blots were home- 
made on 5” by 8” cards using blue, 
red and green ink. The average 
age in each group was 18 years. 

Before expressing his preference 
for the ink blots, the subject in the 
“warm” group was interviewed 
briefly in a friendly and direct 
manner. He was thanked for co- 
operating in the study; he was told 
that there were no right or wrong 
responses; his questions were an- 
swered whenever possible in a 
straight-forward way without re- 
vealing the purpose of the study; 
his name, age, address and class 
were recorded after taking the test. 

The “cool” atmosphere was cre- 
ated by techniques such as these: 





1 The examiner was Miss Suzanne Desi- 
mon, a Stanford junior. The writer is 
indebted to her for performing a highly 
competent job of interviewing and test- 
ing. 
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S was asked to give his name, ad- 
dress, class, age, draft status, and 
social security number before the 
test. The manner of the examiner 
was brief and somewhat blunt. 
Questions from S were not encour- 
aged, yet he was directed to respond 
rapidly to the examiner’s inquiry. 
Whenever he failed to produce in- 
formation such as knowledge of his 
social security number or draft 
status, it was made pretty clear to 
him that this was unsatisfactory by 
the attitude of the examiner. In 
addition S was given a short quiz 
on current events, asking questions 
such as “Who is president of the 
republic of Korea?” and “Which 
horse won the Kentucky Derby?” 
Few students could answer all ques- 
tions accurately. The task of divid- 
ing the ten ink blots on basis of 
likes and dislikes followed the in- 
terview. There was some variation 
in these interviews to meet any 
special occasion that arose, but es- 
sentially the same routine was fol- 
lowed throughout. 


RESULTS 


The average number of ink blots 
liked by subjects in the “warm” at- 
mosphere was 7.6 with a standard 
deviation of 1.8. The “cool” group 
averaged 3.1 ink blots liked with a 
standard deviation of 1.8. The t 
test representing the significance of 
the difference between means of the 
two groups was 9.7 which is signifi- 
cant beyond the .001 level. If the 
data were considered from the 
point of view of the number dis- 
liked, the results are of course 
equally impressive. 

Another way of looking at the 
striking differences in the affective 
response of the two groups is the 
fact that only one subject (3%) of 
the “warm” group disliked more 
than five ink blots, whereas seven- 
teen (57%) of the “cool” group 
disliked more than five of the blots. 
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There were no significant differ- 
ences between the males and fe- 
males of each group. There seemed 
to be no special preferences as far 
as the ink blots were concerned, al- 
though no structural analysis was 
made to determine what it was the 
subjects were responding to in the 
ink blots they chose. Only a small 
number of Ss spontaneously associ- 
ated to the blots. 


DISCUSSION 


The results show clearly that the 
subjects treated in a warm, friendly 
way liked more of the ink blots 
than those treated in a cool man- 
ner. There was nothing very un- 
usual in the way the warm atmos- 
phere was established. The inter- 
action was considerate, direct and 
accepting in about the same way 
one would expect to find in any 
social situation or in diagnostic 
testing. It was in the cool setting 
that the unusual occurred. 

Some of the elements making up 
the unusual nature of the cool re- 
lationship were the challenging of 
the subject for factual information 
and, what is even more important, 
an invasion of the personal realm 
in an evaluative manner. Now 
these elements are not new to the 
clinician, i.e., he frequently ‘asks 
for facts and for personal informa- 
tion. He occasionally tests his sub- 
jects in such a way that S cannot 
possibly answer every query satis- 
factorily, as in intelligence testing. 
However the clinician conveys to 
S that even though his performance 
was not perfect he is still accepting 
of the interviewee. At this point the 
ice is quite thin and it takes exper- 
ience plus sensitivity to avoid a 
cool plunge and to guide the in- 
terview back to a safer interaction 
level. 

‘But what happened between E 
and § in the cool setting of this ex- 
periment? Why did S reject some 
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neutral blots as esthetically unac- 
ceptable? One obvious formula 
seems to be “like me, like my ink 
blots”. Or, from S’s point of view 
“like me and I will like your ink 
blots; reject me and I will reject 
them”. 

One implication of this is that 
person to person interaction plays 
a much more important role in 
projective testing than originally 
imagined. Edith Lord (1950) has 
shown that warm, cool and neutral 
administrations of the Rorschach 
produce differences in content and 
in kind and number of determin- 
ants. In the present study our re- 
sults show that the feeling tone of 
S towards the ink blots is also high- 
ly susceptible to changes in the in- 
terpersonal attitudes. If a relatively 
homogeneous, normal population 
such as college freshmen can be in- 
fluenced in their responses to un- 
structured material so greatly then 
the variation in a cross section of 
the general population must be 
enormous. 

It is interesting to note that the 
interviewer was herself a student 
and only slightly older than the 
subjects. We can only speculate as 
to the reactions of these subjects to 
an examiner who was more clearly 
an authority figure rather than a 
peer. Would the students have been 
able so clearly to express their dis- 
likes or would they have submerged 
their negative reactions and striven 
harder to please? Or would they 
have responded even more nega- 
tively? It would be interesting to 
use a design similar to this one to 
test some hypotheses concerning 
other kinds of interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 

Now what about the esthetic 
judgment of our Ss. Can it be that 
their preferences are so unstable 
that a change in atmosphere chang- 
es drastically their choice of de- 
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signs? Would experienced artists 
have responded any differently? 
Can the one variable of interper- 
sonal climate drown out the many 
others we assume to be present in 
projective materials? 

When preference is made for an 
ink blot is S communicating some- 
thing to E that is only an extension 
of the rest of the interview situa- 
tion? It seems likely that something 
of that order is taking place. Per- 
haps in the ordinary projective test- 
ing situation what we have is an 
interaction process in which the 
language and behavior on both 
sides is disguised. S and E are com- 
municating, perhaps to a greater 
extent than we have previously 
been aware, what they feel toward 
each other. Perhaps the intuitive 
clinician is paying more attention 
to this level of communication than 
he is to the overt projections of the 
respondent. If the clinician is 
aware of himself as a stimulus of a 
particular kind in that situation 
then he makes note of the affective 
responses of S while S is going 
about the business of responding 
in the manner called for by the 
rather ambiguous instructions of 
the test. That is, he tells you what 
ink blots he likes, or he associates 
as in Rorschach to the ink blot 
material, or as in the case of TAT 
he makes up a story about each 
picture, etc. 

The writer does not believe that 
the tone of the relationship be- 
tween S and E explains all the 
variation in projective productions; 
he is merely emphasizing this 
source as a potent factor. 

One last point. If interaction 
atmosphere does express itself in 
the manner demonstrated here 
then we perhaps should consider 
this preference procedure an in- 
tegral part of Rorschach admin- 
istration. Following the usual in- 
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quiry S could be asked to divide 
the Rorschach cards into those 
liked and those disliked thereby 
providing a new affective score. 
Different kinds of patients would 
probably have characteristic af- 
fective patterns. Also, examiners 
would tend to have distributions of 
scores reflecting the kind of atmos- 
phere they typically generate in 
testing. 
SUMMARY 


Thirty freshmen were interview- 
ed in a warm friendly manner and 
then were asked to express their 
preferences for ten home made ink 
blots. Another thirty freshmen were 
interviewed in a cool or less friend- 
ly manner and they too divided 
the same ten ink blots into those 
liked and those disliked. The hy- 
pothesis that those treated in a 
warm way would like more of the 
blots than those treated in a cool 
manner was upheld. The difference 
between means was significant at 
beyond the .001 level. It would ap- 
pear that interaction between S 
and E is a potent factor having di- 
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rect bearing on projective produc- 
tions. The experiment is relatively 
simple, quantifiable, objective and 
repeatable. It suggests that other 
stimulus materials in projective 
testing are likewise affected. Also 
the method offers possibilities for 
checking hypotheses dealing with 
interpersonal relationships. 
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The Reliability of Rorschach Number of Responses 


Rosert D. Wirt! anp PauL McREyYNOLDs? 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo Alto, California 


Perhaps the most straightfor- 
ward Rorschach variable is R, the 
total number of responses. Scoring 
of this variable can become compli- 
cated when the subject gives whole 
concepts embellished with many 
auxiliary concepts, or when the ex- 
aminer desires to give scoring cred- 
it for additional responses. Never- 
theless, the number of main re- 
sponses given by the subject, in ad- 
dition to being one of the more 
important Rorschach variables, is 
presumably one of the variables 
which can be most reliably scored. 
There remains, however, the ques- 
tion of the reliability of the vari- 
able per se. In the course of certain 
research projects, it became neces- 
sary for us to have precise data of 
this kind. The purpose of this note 
is to report such reliability as we 
obtained. 


METHOD AND RESULT 


Rorschach records obtained for 
two other studies (McReynolds 
1951, Wirt 1952) were used as the 
source of data. Only one record was 
available for each subject. The sub- 
jects were divided into three groups 
— normals, schizophrenics, and 
neurotics— on the basis of criteria 
independent of the Rorschach. 
Normals were defined as persons 
not hospitalized for a psychiatric 





Now with the V.A., Minneapolis. 

? The authors are indebted to the Manager 
and staff of the Palo Alto Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital for making poss- 
ible the collection of many of the data 
used in this study. They are also in- 
debted to Dr. Quinn McNemar for as- 
sistance in planning the experimental 
design and to Mr. Robert E. Billings 
for many of the statistical computations 
herein reported. 


disorder and not undergoing out- 
patient treatment. The records on 
schizophrenics and neurotics were 
obtained at the Palo Alto Veterans 
Administration Hospital. The di- 
agnoses were made at the regular 
hospital diagnostic conferences 
and, for the cases considered in 
this study, the diagnostic confer- 
ences did not utilize Rorschach 
data. Selection procedures are more 
fully described in the other studies 
previously cited. In Table I are 
presented the basic data for the 
samples. 


Table I-—Size of Samples and 
Means and Sigmas for Number 
of Rorschach Responses for the 


Samples 
Normal Neurotic Schizophrenic 
N=76 N=32 N=50 
M 23.01 23.84 17.84 
o 12.04 16.12 8.09 


It was impossible to use the test- 
retest method of estimating relia- 
bility because of the impracticabil- 
ity of retesting the subjects. Fur- 
ther, there was no adequate way of 
taking account of practice effect or 
of changes in mental status which 
might be correlated with R. Lack 
of assurance that the Behn-Ror- 
schach is actually equated to the 
Rorschach contraindicated any at- 
tempt to obtain reliability esti- 
mates by the “parallel forms of the 
same test” technique. 

The method used was the split- 
half. For each card the mean and 
sigma of the number of responses 
were obtained for the normal sam- 
ple. These data are listed in Table 
II. The test was then divided into 
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TABLE II—Means and Sigmas of Number of Responses to Each 
Card for the Normal Sample 


Card I II Ill IV 
M 2.29 1.86 2.11 1,92 
o 1.52 1.15 1.08 1.23 


1.64 
1.11 


Vv VI Vil VIII IX x 
2.08 196 2.41 2.47 4.28 
1.43 1.37 148 2.21 3.90 


TABLE III—Means and Sigmas for Number of Responses for the Two 
Halves, and Split-Half Reliability Coefficients 


Normals Neurotics Schizophrenics 
Half Half Half 
A B A B A B 
M 11.80 11.21 12.40 11.44 9.66 8.18 
o 5.97 6.23 7.60 9.99 4.45 4.21 
r 88 91 77 





halves composed of five cards each. 
Half A included Cards II, III, IV, 
V, and X; half B included Cards 
I, VI, VH, VIII, and IX. The di- 
vision of cards was made in such 
a manner that the two halves 
would have approximately equal 
means and sigmas. 

Split-half reliability coefficients 
were then obtained separately for 
the various samples and corrected 
by the a er ga formula. 

The obtained reliability coeffici- 
ents are presented in Table III. 

These reliabilities are substan- 
tial with, as might be expected, 
the schizophrenic group showing 


somewhat less stability than nor- 
mal or neurotic groups. These re- 
sults indicate that the variable of- 
ten thought to be the most signifi- 
cant on the most widely used clin- 
ical instrument is reliable when 
measured by the split-half method. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Louise B. Ames, Janet Learned, 
Ruth W. Metraux, Richard N. Walk- 
er. Child Rorschach Responses. 
New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1952. 


Clinicians, interested in the as- 
sessment of the total personality 
structure and functioning of child- 
ren and aware of the value of the 
Rorschach for such a purpose, long 
have been concerned with the prob- 
lem of the lack of adequate norms 
for use in the interpretation of 
childrens’ protocols. In comparison 
with the tremendous number of re- 
search projects using the Ror- 
schach, with adult subjects the 
number of normative studies of 
children have been relatively few. 
Early studies conducted in Europe 
such as the Dubitscher research, 
later reviewed by Klopfer and 
Davidson, and recent studies by 
Klopfer, Vorhaus, Beck, Hertz, 
Swift and others have added to our 
knowledge of children’s responses. 
However, the lack of information 
as to what responses are typical of 
a child’s developmental level and 
which are indicative of the unique- 
ness of personality, at times te 
led to the misuse of the test both 
in clinical practice and in re- 
search. The conclusions based up- 
on inadequate information, especi- 
ally when adult interpretative cri- 
teria were used, have led to incor- 
rect judgments. 

Ames and her co-workers, the 
authors of “Child Rorschach Res- 
ponses”, were well aware of the 
need for research in this area, and 
have published what they feel is 
“the most comprehensive longitu- 
dinal study yet reported of 650 
children from the ages of two to 
ten years of age.” Their research 


leads them to believe that the Ror- 
schach can be a valid test for child- 
ren if scored by suitable child 
norms and can be valuable to clini- 
cians who make use of the age 
norms in practice and researchers 
concerned with the study of mental 
and emotional development in 
children. 


Consistent with the Gesell phil- 
osophy of the lawful and predict- 
able sequence of development 
stages in children, both in intellect- 
ual and emotional as well as in 
physical growth, along with the 
recognition of the individuality of 
every organism with its unique 
tempo and pattern of growth, the 
authors feel that “projective tech- 
niques, if carefully administered 
and skillfully interpreted in the 
prospective of adequate age norms, 
can throw light on (1) the child’s 
level of development (2) his in- 
nate individuality and (3)° the 
kinds of adjustment he is making 
to his life situation.” 


The group of subjects in the 
study includes 650 boys and girls 
between the ages of two and ten 
years. Fifty per cent of the sample 
were children who had been stud- 
ied over a period of several years 
at the former Yale Clinic of Child 
Development. Fifty children were 
seen at each of thirteen age levels; 
half-yearly intervals from two to 
six years and annually thereafter 
through ten years of age. The re- 
mainder of the sample were child- 
ren of “similar intelligence and 
social class level” secured from oth- 
er sources. The factor of intellect- 
ual level was controlled only 
roughly, using socio-economic dis- 
tribution, as the main index of in- 
tellectual level of the group. 
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The intelligence ratings of the 
group of children who had been 
studied in the Clinic were given 
in a general verbal description of 
their performance on a battery of 
tests rather than in I.Q. figures. 
Quantitative scores of the children 
chosen from public schools and pri- 
vate practice were equated with 
the Clinic developmental ratings. 
The authors describe the distribu- 
tion of intelligence ratings as a 
“conglomeration of scores which 
serve only to identify roughly the 
intelligence level of the group. 
This writer feels that in a norma- 
tive study of this kind it is unfor- 
tunate that the variable of intelli- 
gence could not have been control- 
led more adequately. The authors’ 
statement that this is a relatively 
homogenous group of American 
children of above average intelli- 
gence introduces a factor of unre- 
liability into the results since the 
statistics for each chronological 
age group are not typical of a ran- 
dom sample of the children of that 
age level. 

The authors do well in pointing 
out that this book is not intended 
as an introductory manual to the 
Rorschach and that its use pre-sup- 
poses the reader’s familiarity with 
at least one of the well-known 
systems of administration and scor- 
ing. However, in the case of both 
of these areas, the authors give a 
careful explanation of their testing 
procedures and scoring. In the for- 
ward of the book, Marguerite Loos- 
li-Usteri comments that this vol- 
ume is the first American publica- 
tion to follow the so-called “Swiss” 
method which “continues as faith- 
fully as possible the tradition of 
Rorschach without confining itself 
to a sterile traditionalism”. 

With the exception of the cate- 
gories of additional scores and shad- 
ing, the scoring technique is essen- 
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tially the same as the widely used 
schemes for area, determinants and 
content. One point of difference 
from the Klopfer system is the 
scoring of elaborations of a concept 
as “tendencies to”. 


The scoring categories F (C) and 
Clob for shading which originated 
with Binder, may cause the reader 
some concern because of the diffi- 
culty and problem of translating 
one set of scoring symbols to an- 
other. (C) responses are ‘those de- 
fined or differentiated by shading 
values. Form and light-dark values 
both play a role in determining the 
response. Shading may be primary 
or secondary”. Clob F and F Clob 
responses are those based on a dif- 
fuse impression of the blot, stem- 
ming from its darkness, unpleasant 
contents — dark, diffuse, gruesome, 
dismal, threatening. Darkness and 
blackness is the primary quality. 
These two categories would seem 
to include Klopfer’s k, KF, FK, 
Fc, c and C’. In addition however, 
there is the threatening quality 
which Ames includes. In view of 
the infrequency of shading res- 
ponses in childrens’ records under 
the age of ten, the above problem 
is not a major one. 

In line with the trend in an in- 
creasing number of studies, Ames 
uses F+ as a scoring category. 

The authors have presented 
very adequately the statistical da- 
ta. The tables include the valuable 
information on each determinant 
at each of the different age levels— 
median, QI, Q3 and the first and 
ninety-ninth percentiles. They 
point out that the mean scores may 
“not always be representative of 
the group” since only a few child- 
ren made use of some of the de- 
terminants. In view of this state- 
ment, it is unfortunate that they 
stress averages, which have such 
limited value, when they present 
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description of the typical Ror- 
schach pattern at each successive 
age level. 

In appraising the value of this 
publication the authors themselves 
point out one of the most signifi- 
cant findings—“that the total Ror- 
schach picture at each age level— 
that is the individuality of the gen- 
eric subject at any given age as re- 
vealed by the Rorschach — has a 
unique and distinctive characteris- 
ticness which sets it apart from ev- 
ery other age level. This character- 
isticness as revealed by the Ror- 
schach performance agrees with 
the picture which has already been 
determined developmentally by the 
use of other measures”. Certainly 
the characteristics of each age level 
presented in this book can be val- 
uable to the clinician as an aid in 
determining what aspects of a _re- 
cord seem typical for the child he is 
studying and which deviate from 
the usual pattern to any significant 
extent. However, averages must be 
used with caution and a personal- 
ity description should be based on 
trends. 

The book is a valuable reference 
book for workers in the field of 
child diagnosis. The bibliography 
is excellent. 

EVELYN Troup, Pu. D. 
Los Angeles State College 


Buros, Oscar, Editar. The Fourth 
Mental Measurements Yearbook. 
Highland Park, New Jersey: Gry- 
phon Press, 1953. 


The recent publication of The 
Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, the seventh monument- 
al publication in the series, of 
which Oscar K. Buros is the editor, 
once again brings to the service of 
workers in the Reid of psychology, 


psychiatry, education and industry 
a reference book of unlimited val- 
ue for the location and critical eval- 
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uation of tests and books in the 
field of measurement and _assess- 
ment of the individual. 


In comparison with the earlier 
volumes of 1935 and 1936, when 
only non-critical bibliographies 
were published, the design and 
scope of the present Yearbook has 
been greatly improved and enlarg- 
ed. In this volume, not only lists 
of all commercially available psy- 
chological and educational tests 
published during the four year per- 
iod 1948-1951 are listed, but also 
numerous older tests not listed 
previously have been _ included. 
Many of these tests have been se- 
lected for review. As in the case of 
each of the earlier volumes, the 
material is entirely new, thus not 
duplicating but rather supplemen- 
ting the earlier work. The Fourth 
Yearbook does not take the place of 
the first three volumes and there- 
fore is an indispensable reference 
book for educators, clinicians, 
counselors and personnel workers 
who are concerned with the prob- 
lem of selecting, from tremendous 
numbers of available tests, the best 
measuring instruments for their 
specific purposes. 

The section on “Tests and Re- 
views” lists 793 tests, 596 of which 
are reviewed by 308 authorities. 
There also are over 50 excerpts 
from test reviews in journals and 
over 4000 references on the con- 
struction, reliability, validity and 
limitations of specific tests. For 
each test listed, twelve important 
points of information are given: 
title, description of the group for 
which the test is intended, date of 
copyright or publication, part 
scores, machine  scorable _ tests, 
forms, parts and levels, reliability, 
validity, cost of the test correct as 
of early 1952, time, author and 
publisher. The review of many of 
the tests by more than one review- 
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er (54% reviewed by one or more 
reviewers, 18.5% by two or more 
and 2.3% by three or more review- 
ers) furnishes the reader with eval- 
uation of a test by persons with 
different orientations. 


The section “Books and Re- 
views” lists 429 books on measure- 
ment and related fields and 758 
excerpts from reviews in journals. 
In addition to this section, the oth- 
er valuable sources of information 
for the reader are the Periodical 
Directory and Index, Publishers 
Directory and Index, Index of 
Titles, Index of Names and Classi- 
fied Index of Tests. The exhaus- 
tive bibliographies are major con- 
tributions to the psychological lit- 
erature. 

In reviewing this publication 
from the standpoint of a test user, 
there are certain limitations which, 
if considered in the design of the 
next Yearbook, might greatly in- 
crease its value. It is possible that 
these limitations are typical of any 
volume of this kind. 

First the writer was impressed 
by the unevenness of the test re- 
views. Too often the reviews ap- 
pear to be seriously limited by the 
personal biases and special inter- 
ests of the reviewers. The sharply 
critical comments often seemed 
the result not of the disapproval 
of the specific test but of all tests 
designed for that one purpose. 

Secondly, there seemed to be a 
great difference among reviewers 
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as to the criteria used for evalua- 
ting the merits of a test. Often es- 
sential aspects of what constitutes 
a good measuring instrument are 
neglected and minor insignificant 
details are emphasized. A more 
fruitful approach to the problem 
might be the development of an 
outline of specific points which 
would be rated by each of several 
reviewers instead of only one or 
two. 

One further comment should be 
made regarding the list of contri- 
butors of reviews. The majority 
seem to be technicians interested 
in test construction and too few are 
individuals working in the field 
and employing tests as one of their 
professional tools. As a result, the 
practical application of the test is 
neglected by many of the reviewers. 
It would seem wise for the editor 
to chose more active users of tests, 
i.e. directors of guidance, trained 
guidance counselors and clinicians. 

The above limitations do not 
decrease the importance of this 
publication as a reference book for 
all serious users of tests. It should 
be included in the reference li- 
brary of all school systems, clinics, 
personnel departments and _ psy- 
chologists using tests in private 
practice. The editor is to be con- 
gratulated for taking on such a 
herculean task. 


EvELYN Troup, Pu. D. 
Associate Professor Psychology 
Los Angeles State College 
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CAT Issue No. 2. The main fea- 
ture of the TAT Newsletter for 
Winter, 1951 (also printed in the 
Journal of Projective Techniques, 
1951, 15, No. 4) was a “Special 
CAT Issue” in which the latest 
news about the Children’s Apper- 
ception Test was presented. Now, 
two years later, Dr. Leopold Bellak 
has furnished current information 
about a number of research pro- 
jects in progress or recently com- 
pleted which used either the CAT 
or the new CAT Supplement. 
These are reproduced below. 


AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR EDU- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH, (147 Collins 
Melbourne C. 2, Australia) are inde- 
pendently publishing the CAT and the 
CAT-S for distribution to Great Brit- 
ain, South Africa, New Zealand, and 
Australia. 


BELLAK, L. and BELLAK, S. Sorel, 
(1160 Fifth Avenue, New York 29, New 
York) have added the Children’s Apper- 
ception Test Supplement (CAT-S) to 
the original CAT. These additional pic- 
tures are designed as an adjunct to the 
CAT to supplement areas of investiga- 
tion for very specific focus such as ill- 
ness, physical disability, sibling rivalry, 
classroom difficulties (problems of 
learning), problems of socialization, 
body and self-image and body curiosity. 
They have been made in a _ plastic- 
treated teakwood to stand up for use 
in play therapy. 

BOOTH, Le Roy, (1625 Broadway, Lub- 
bock, Texas) has been working on “a 
normative, differential study of a bilin- 
gual versus a unilingual group.” Sub- 
jects are males (approximately 50) of 
lower socio-economic strata, living with 
own parents, having at least one sib- 

ling, age-range from 9-0 to 9-11. Dr. 
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Booth says: “Behavioral extremes and I. 
Q. extremes are eliminated from the 
study.” He also says he is interested in 
hearing from people engaged in similar 
research on the CAT or the CAT-S. 


BROWER, Judith F. and BELLAK, L. 


(300 North Mountain Avenue, Upper 
Montclair, N. J.) have developed a tab- 
ulation scheme for the CAT-S which 
very much resembles the one designed 
by Rosenzweig and Fleming for the 
TAT. It permits a quantitative ap- 
proach to the establishment of norms 
by means of a check list. 


BYRD, Eugene and WITHERSPOON, 


Ralph L., (Florida State University, 
Marianna, Florida) quote from their 
abstract of a study completed and to be 
published: “Eighty percent of 80 pre- 
school children’s responses to the CAT 
were classified as apperceptive. When 
judged by frequency and intensity, the 
dynamics of parental relationship, ag- 
gression, and orality appear to be more 
important and more adequately ex- 
plored by the CAT at this age level 
than do sibling rivalry, fears, and sex- 
uality. Toilet training, cleanliness, and 
oedipal dynamics were found to occur 
only when the stimulus picture was 
specifically designed to explore these 
areas.” 


CENTRE DE PSYCHOLOGIE APPLI- 


QUEE, (15 Rue Henri, Paris 16, 
France) is independently publishing the 
CAT for distribution in France, the 
French colonies and Belgium. 


CONGALTON, Mrs. Elizabeth S., (149 


Upland Road, Wellington, New Zea- 
land) is doing her M.A. thesis with the 
CAT at Victoria University College. It 
is a thesis on developmental problems 
of the four-year old child. Fifty New 
Zealand kindergarten children of this 
age have given responses to the CAT 
pictures, and the behavior and attitudes 
of each child have been scored on a 
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child-personality guide by the kinder- 
garten teachers in cooperation with the 
mothers of the children. A new scoring 
sheet for the CAT has been devised to 
make a simple analysis of the stories 
in terms of the interpersonal relation- 
ships between the child and his family, 
as well as to record the anxieties and 
conflicts of the child. The aim is to 
correlate the behavioral data supplied 
by the teacher with the latent data re- 
vealed in the CAT protocols. It is felt 
that the tensions in the life of the four- 
year old are largely the result of the 
inter-familial relationships as they ap- 
pear to the child. In accordance with 
projective theory the child should re- 
veal these difficulties in a projective 
test such as the CAT and it is felt that 
it is possible to score the stories given 
in response to the cards so that the 
relevant family interpersonal relation- 
ships as they appear to the child are 
obvious w the tester. It is hoped to re- 
late these to the behavior patterns and 
show that the CAT does give some ex- 
planation of the behavioral difficulties 
of the four-year old child. It also seems 
possible that the material collected may 
help to reveal the New Zealand cultural 
pattern of inter-familial relationships 
where there is a young child in the 
family. 

GUHA, B. S., (Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, 27 Chowringhee, Calcutta 13, In- 
dia) is heading up a study relating to 
the usefulness of the CAT within the 
context of the Indian child’s life. 

LUMPKIN, Walter T., (Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Georgia) used the CAT 
for his M. A. thesis, and is processing 
the resuits for publication. Title: “A 
Sociometric and Projective Study of In- 
terpersonal Relations Among Certain 
Pupils at ‘ie Oglethorpe Elementary 
School, July, 1952.” 

LYLES, William K., (Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Board of Education, Rich- 
mond University, P.S. 15, Grant St. and 
St. Paul’s Avenue, Tompkinsville 1, N. 
Y.) is experimenting with a “first and 
second order re-test design using the 
CAT and the Rorschach”. 

PETERS, Alice and BELLAK, L. have 
completed a tabulation scheme for the 
CAT similar to the one done by Brower 
and Bellak for the CAT-S. 
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SIMON, Maria D., (C/9 Postmaster, Leg- 

; al Division, American Embassy; APO 
777, NY, NY.) did a Ph.D. thesis, com- 
pleted in 1952, entitled, “Examination 
of Children with the CAT” (‘“Unter- 
suchung an Kindern mit dem CAT von 
Bellak”), at the University of Vienna. 
The thesis consists of 258 pages; 49 sub- 
jects, 31 males, 18 females; 21 normals, 
15 neurotics from a counseling center, 6 
children from an institute for crippled 
children, 5 children of acquaintances 
and 2 of Dr. Simon’s own children. Age 
ranged from 2.8 to 6.9, evenly distri- 
buted. I.Q. levels were from 75 to 170. 
Thirty-two cases were tape-recorded, 17 
were taken by hand. All records are 
available in detailed data including 
development and family setting. The 
author attempts to evaluate the useful- 
ness of the test as a whole and as re- 
gards each individual picture. She 
found the test very useful. The re- 
sponses to the individual pictures were 
evaluated in terms of relative length 
and relative value of content. The re- 
sults suggest that if cards one or ten 
were presented first, either card would 
stimulate the longest stories. To card 
#6 the shortest stories were given. As 
to richness of content, #1, #4 and 
#5 ranked lowest—in that order, while 
#3, #7, and #10 ranked highest. Dr. 
Simon also did a detailed formal an- 
alysis of the themes and other charac- 
teristics. In the evaluation of the test, 
she states that the test data were com- 
pared with all the other information 
available about the children and were 
found to be increasing, complementing, 
and affording more detailed informa- 
tion. The test seemed to lend itself well 
to the study of developmental differ- 
ences. A condensed English translation 
is being planned. 


TAUBER, Lily K., (3400 25th Street, S. 
FE., Washington 20, D. C.) has com- 
pleted her thesis, the subject of which 
is an experimental group of eneuretic 


children and a control group using the 
CAT. 


VUYK, Rita (Psychologisch Laborator- 
ium, der Universiteit van Amsterdam, 
Amsterdam C. Keizeragracht 613, Hol- 
land) has published two articles thus 
far, the summaries of which are com- 
bined and quoted, as follows: 
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Titles: “Projectieverschijnselen Bij Kin- 
deren (Projection Phenomena in Child- 
ren) Ref: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgevers Maatsschappij, Amsterdam. 
“Projektionsphomene bei Kindern”. 
Ref: Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur Psy- 
chologie und ibre Anwendungen, 1953, 
Band XII, Heft 2, Verlag Hans Huber, 
Bern and Stuttgard, Switzerland. Both 
papers can be summarized together as 
follows: “We compared extensive data 
on 65 children and their stories in Bel- 
lak’s CAT. As a result we have come 
to the conclusion that various psychic 
mechanisms play an important part in 
the process of story-telling. Further- 
more we found that a close relationship 
may be assumed between the psychic- 
mechanisms, the psychic contents, and 
the types of figures whereto mechan- 
isms and contents are ascribed.” In gen- 
eral it was found that tendencies, emo- 
tions, and wishes of the child—which 
were ego-syntonic for the child—were 
ascribed to the child-animal figures in 
the pictures; tendencies, emotions, and 
wishes of parental figures—which were 
acceptable to the child-story-teller — 
were ascribed to the animal-parent fi- 
gures. Vuyk’s most striking finding, 
however, was that children’s or parent’s 
unacceptable and conflict-arousing ten- 
dencies, emotions, and wishes were 
ascribed to the figures introduced to 
the story (without representation in 
the stimulus card). 

Dr. Vuyk is preparing a number of 
theses of students that she supervised 
for publication. The only details we 
know thus far are that comparing the 
results of human and animal pictures, 
they found that the animal ones of- 
fered definitely more important mater- 
ial. A small detail she mentions is that 
in all her groups a positive correlation 
existed between intelligence level and 
the fact of whether or not the monkey 
in card #7 was being caught or not; in 
the stories of the less intelligent child- 
ren, the monkey was caught. 

Additionally, Dr. Vuyk is preparing 
for publication a book called “The Pic- 
ture as a Psychodiagnostic Aid with 
Children,” which will be primarily 
about the CAT: Developmental aspects 
of the CAT, intelligence and the CAT, 
the CAT in Jackson’s Test of Family 
Attitudes, the CAT and Pfister’s Color 
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Pyramid, the CAT and the Szondi, etc. 
will be discussed. 


Call for TAT Tape Recordings. 
Eliot Freidson, Ford Postdoctoral 
Research Fellow, 427 Gregory Hall, 
University of Illinois, makes this 
interesting request of and kind of- 
fer to readers of the TAT NL: 


I am engaged in a comparative study 
of speech, using as the standard situa- 
tion for eliciting the speech the admin- 
istration of the TAT (1943 version). I 
require tape recordings of the subjects’ 
responses in order that an absolutely 
verbatim transcription can be made. 

A sample of schizophrenics has al- 
ready been arranged for: it consists of 
10 white, male schizophrenics, undiffer- 
entiated type, of recent committment to 
the hospital, between 8 and 12 years 
of education and 25 to 35 years of age, 
and of a working-class bac.:ground. Lit- 
eral transcriptions of their responses 
were made so as to obtain a sample of 
5000 words from each subject (this is 
usually about 10 cards’ worth of words). 
The mimeographed transcriptions will 
be sent to any interested researcher 
without charge as long as the supply 
lasts; the tapes will be duplicated on 
tape, dictaphone or disc and sent to 
anyone who wishes provided he pays 
the cost of the materials. 

My problem now lies in obtaining 
recordings of the TAT responses of 10 
white, male children between the ages 
of 7 and 9 of working-class background, 
and of 10 white male normal adults 
between the ages of 25 and 35 with 8- 
12 years of education, and of working- 
class background. Since my research de- 
pends on absolutely accurate transcrip- 
tions, I cannot rely on someone else’s 
without having the recording as well as 
a check. I can pay for duplications of 
records or, in the case of work in pro- 
gress, can send reels of tape to be 
recorded and returned to me. Once the 
material is transcribed, it will be made 
available on microfilm to any re- 
searcher who wishes it. 


My Aching Back. Bernard Som- 
mers of the Institute for the Crip- 
pled and Disabled, 400 First Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York, has 
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written to us about his proposed 
research using subject with low 
back injury who have normal or 
delayed recoveries. He says: 

I am beginning a dissertation at 
Teachers College on dependency be- 
havior (dependency needs and attitudes 
toward same) among people who have 
sustained a low back injury. I wish to 
compare the dependency behavior of 
two groups, one with delayed recovery 
and the other with relatively normal 
recovery from the low back injury. 

My proposed method lies in the use 
of several TAT cards in conjunction 
with others which I am in the process 
of producing. The latter set of cards 
will center around situations of help- 
lessness, invalidism, handling of ag- 
gression, authority and _ frustration, 


possible child-parent relationship, etc. I 
plan to try and vary the ambiguity of 
the cards since I anticipate defensive 
behavior in the form of some concrete, 
empty stories. 
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I would appreciate hearing /any/... 
information that bears on this kind of 
topic. 

This plan sounds similar to the 
recent studies done at the Long 
Beach (California) V.A. Hospital 
using patients who had “‘fast-grow- 
ing” or “slow-growing” cancer — 
except that they used the Ror- 
schach, Wechsler-Bellevue, MMPI, 
and various physiological measures. 
Their findings were reported at 
Long Beach on October 23, 1953 in 
a Symposium entitled “Psycholog- 
ical Variables in Human Cancer.” 
I heard the papers and I feel that 
they open up exciting new areas 
for coordinated psychological re- 
search. 


Next Issue. The annual supple- 
mentary TAT bibliography will 
take up the next NL. 

















SOCIETY FOR PROJECTIVE 
TECHNIQUES 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
September 1, 1953 


This report covers the year Sep- 
tember 1952 to September 1953. 
There have been no major changes 
in policy nor are any anticipated 
at this time. There has been a 
change in the Editorial Assistants. 
Winafred Lucas, who served the 
Committee most diligently in the 
1948-50 period when the Journal 
was in the process of re-organiza- 
tion, has had to reduce her con- 
tribution and resigned this sum- 
mer. The Editor feels that she de- 
serves a vote of thanks. Dr. Dor- 
othy Anderson will fill the vacan- 
cy. 
Sines this year the four issues 
of the Journal totaled 534 pages 
compared with 542 pages the prev- 
ious year. The increase in cost of 
printing at the end of last year 
eliminated some of the previously 
proposed expansion. The circula- 
tion continues to show a steady in- 
crease. In September 1952 circula- 
tion was 1383. At this date the cir- 
culation is about 1500—a gain of 
about 120. 

There has been an increase in 
the number of manuscripts re- 
ceived. In 1951-52 we received 74; 
in 1952-53 we received 84. Of this 
number so far, 25 have been ac- 
cepted, 6 are still in the hands of 
authors for revision, 1 foreign ar- 
ticle was returned for translation, 
29 are pending decision, and 21 
were rejected. On the basis of the 
processed manuscripts the rejec- 
tion rate is about 40%. Last year’s 
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was 42%. The Editorial Commit- 
tee has had the impression over the 
last six months that the quality of 
articles received has been better, 
that they were shorter, and that 
authors have become over 90% 
cooperative in revising manu- 
scripts in accord with Editorial 
recommendations which include 
condensation and paring as far as 
possible. It’s the editor’s impres- 
sion that the shortening of articles 
as well as improvement have made 
it possible to accept a larger num- 
ber of articles. Although the last 
four issues have 8 pages less than 
the previous four, there are 4 more 
articles and 10 more reviews. 

The one editorial problem 
which has been of concern is that 
so few case studies and summary 
articles have been submitted. The 
few people who have been sam- 
pled have expressed a most favor- 
able opinion as to the inclusion of 
such articles but either few au- 
thors like to prepare these kinds 
of papers or we have not expressed 
sufficiently the Journal’s interest 
in them. 

The financial problem is still 
with us, although not acutely, and 
there is no immediate indication 
of a rise in basic cost of printing. 
The continued increase in circula- 
tion, however, has automatically 
required an increase in the num- 
ber of copies printed per issue 
with a consequent increase in cost. 
There has been no special budget- 
ary arrangement for this and it 
may be that the Journal’s budget 
should have an “escalator clause” 
to provide an automatic increase 
as circulation increases. 

Once again the individual edi- 
tors on the committee deserve an 
outstanding vote of thanks for 
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their conscientiousness, continuous 
effort and time voluntarily given 
to the Journal. 


For the Editor: 


MortTiMER M. MEYER 
Executive Editor 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 1952 


This report covers the period of 
the fiscal year, January 1, 1952 
through December 31, 1952. 

The committee has kept in close 
communication with Dr. Mercer, 
Treasurer. Dr. Mercer could not be 
present at most of our committee 
meetings but sent statements to us 
every month so that we were aware 
of the financial condition of the 
Society at all times. 


The Society has been experi- 
encing a steady growth in member- 
ship and in subscribers to our 
journal. The following figures 
speak for themselves: 


1950 1951 1952 
Members 383 426 473 
Fellows 76 96 106 
Subscribers 648 737 801 


The committee was asked to con- 
sider a number of matters involv- 
ing the financial condition of the 
Society. Among these was the ques- 
tion of raising the dues. It was felt 
that this was not warranted. The 
question of reprinting back vol- 
umes was given considerable study 
since some of the volumes were not 
available and this source of our in- 
come was dwindling. It was de- 
cided that we did not have sufh- 
cient data to indicate that this 
would be a sound investment. It 
was recommended that the Editor- 
ial Board appoint a librarian to 
keep an inventory of back num- 
bers. The committee was asked to 
communicate with the American 
Psychological Association in regard 
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to allocation of funds to journals, 
courtesy copies and cost of reprints. 
The American Psychological Assoc- 
iation was most cooperative and 
sent a very full report which was 
submitted to Dr. Meyer, our Execu- 
tive Editor. 

We recommended that our back 
volumes and stencils be insured. 
This was approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee. Our back volumes 
and stencils are now covered for 
fire, water and smoke damage. We 
recommended that the Journal be 
copyrighted. This recommendation 
has been carried out. 


The committee recommended 
the following budget for 1953: 
Journal $6,700.00 
Secretarial 2,000.00 
Stationery, Supplies 350.00 
Travel 250.00 
Miscellaneous, Petty Cash 600.00 

$9,950.00 


This was amended by the Execu- 
tive Committee to include $100.00 
for public relations, particularly 
for maintaining a desk at the 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting. 

The committee finds that the 
Society is solvent and able to meet 
its obligations. 

The Treasurer’s books were ex- 
amined and found to be accurate 
and in order. 

The chairman wishes to thank 
Dr. Mercer for her excellent co- 
operation and the members of the 
committee, all of whom have been 
extremely faithful and cooperative 
in the discharge of their duties. 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. LouisE GAUDET, 
Chairman 

GERTRUDE GILLENSON Bropy 

MortTIiMErR M. MEYER 

Harry V. McNEILL 

Davip VoRHAUS 
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REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING 9-7-53 


During the first part of this year, 
a great deal of time and effort was 
devoted to revising and printing 
new application materials to con- 
form to the amended By-laws vot- 
ed by the membership in the fall of 
1953. The Society now provides for 
four classes of members,—Fellow, 
Associate, Student Affiliate, and 
Affliate. 


Another task was the preparation 
of certificates for Fellows of the 
Society. Our By-laws had provided 
for such a possibility for a number 
of years. Following the receipt of 
some queries from Fellows, the 
Executive Committee charged the 
Membership Committee to con- 
sider the problem and take appro- 
priate action. The certificates are 
now ready for distribution to our 
Fellows, and hereafter will be sent 
to each Fellow when he completes 
his election to this category of 
membership. 

I shall now present a few figures 
to inform you about the volume of 
work which engaged your Com- 
mittee this year. 


Stud. 
F_ Asso. Affil. Affil. 


—_—— pending 
r 


om previous year 2 9 
Applications received 

uring year 7 73 6 2 
Total to be 
accounted for 9 82 16 2 


Applications disposed 
of during year: 


Accepted 6 64 14 1 
Rejected 4 
Inactivated 1 4 
Applications 
pending 2 10 2 1 


Thus, from the total of 109 ap- 
lications under consideration dur- 
ing the year, 79 new members were 
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added to our Society. (Those elect- 
ed Fellows were already members.) 
The Committee again urges our 
members to increase our volume of 
work through suggestions to quali- 
fied people to apply, and urges you 
to expedite our work through 
prompt return of the sponsor data- 
sheets when serving as sponsors. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WILLIAM HENRY 

~ WALTER G. KLOPFER 
HEINz LEHMANN 
KAREN MACHOVER 
W. MAson MATTHEWS 


EsTHER Katz ROSEN, 
Chairman 


REPORT OF NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE AND 
ELECTION RESULTS 


The Nominating Committee was 
charged this year with the dual 
task of: (1) nominating candidates 
for the offices of President, First 
Vice-President, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Treasurer; and (2) con- 
ducting by mail a ballot for elec- 
tion to these four offices. The mail 
ballot was voted at the 1952 An- 
nual Business Meeting and later 
validated in a mail poll by an 
overwhelming majority of the 
membership. 

The Committee, because of its 
wide geographical distribution, 
has had no physical meeting. All 
nominations and actions have been 
unanimously decided upon 
through the medium of correspon- 
dence. The counting of the ballots 
was conducted by our Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Lily Stern, in 
cooperation with this Committee’s 
Chairman. The actual results of 
the voting are here presented for 
the first time; likewise this report 
has not been circulated to the 
members of the committee, but is 
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the sole responsibility of the chair- 
man. 

The work of the Committee was 
complicated by the refusal to run 


for office of some eminently quali- 
fied persons. However, the Com- 
mittee feels proud of the slate it 
presented to the membership. 
All persons on this slate have made 
genuine contributions to the field 
of projective techniques, have 
demonstrated their ability to work 
smoothly with others, and have 
shown administrative leadership. 
The slate of the nominees was as 
follows: 


President: Samuel Kutash and 
Margaret Mercer (1 year) 
Ist Vice-President: Jules Hols- 
berg and Harry McNeill (1 

year) 

2nd Vice-President: Walther 
Joel and Lawrence Rogers (1 
year) 

Treasurer: Gordon Derner and 
Herbert Dérken (2 years) 
625 ballots were mailed and 317 
valid ones returned. A few ballots 
were rendered invalid by - failure 
to attach validating signature, re- 
ceipt after polls closed, etc. In all 
but a few cases votes were record- 
ed for all four offices. Not more 
than three “write-ins” were record- 
ed for any office and no “write-in” 
received more than a single vote. 
The result of the balloting is as 

follows: 


President: Samuel Kutash 

Ist Vice-President: Harry Mc- 
Neill 

2nd Vice-President: Walther 
Joél 


Treasurer: Gordon Derner 


Respectfully submitted, 


BERTRAM R. FORER 

IrviNG A. FOSBERG 

PAULINE G. VORHAUS 

Epwarp M. L. BURCHARD, 
Chairman 
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THE YEAR IN BRIEF 


Under the able leadership of 
John Bell, the Society has taken 
significant forward strides in 1952- 
53. Increases of membership in 
all classes have brought the So-- 
ciety’s roll up to 656 active mem- 
bers. This represents a rate of 
growth approximately the same as 
during the preceding year and 
suggests that the place of the pro- 
jective techniques in Psychology 
becomes increasingly firmer and 
more important. A scrutiny of 
membership rolls reveals that the 
heaviest concentrations of mem- 
bers appear on the Eastern sea- 
board, on the West coast and in 
the Middle Western tier of states 
from Michigan on the _ north 
through Indiana and Ohio on the 
south. We have been pleased dur 
ing the past year to welcome to 
membership a number of qualified 
people from the Rocky Mountain 
and Southern areas. The Cana- 
dian membership has now grown 
to twenty-four and in countries 
outside North America to nine- 
teen. This year the election of 
sixty-four associates, fourteen stu- 
dent affiliates and one affiliate in- 
creased the total new memberships 
by seventy-nine. Six were elevated 
from associate membership to fel- 
lowship. 

The largest single undertaking 
of the Executive Committee dur- 
ing the past year was the calling 
of a Policy and Planning Confer- 
ence in May. The Executive Com- 
mittee reinforced by several out- 
standing past officers and commit- 
tee members came together in New 
York City for the purpose of con- 
sidering long range plans and ob- 
jectives for the Society. The robust 
health and vigor of the organiza- 
tion, its expanding membership 
and the fact that no immediate 
crises loom made the spring of 
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1953 a peculiarly opportune time 
to look into the future and chart 
a course. 


As-John Bell pointed out, in set- 
ting the stage for conference de- 
liberation, the projective techni- 
ques have come beyond the pio- 
neer period where those who were 
interested in the new methods of 
personality study needed to be 
sustained in their efforts by the 
simple fact of association with 
those of like mind. As the Society 
emerges into a new phase of de- 
velopment and self-consciousness as 
a professional organization there 
is need to consider more critically 
than has heretofore seemed nec- 
essary or possible certain technical- 
ities of organizational structure 
and function and to set up ob- 
jectives commensurate with the 
opportunities and responsibilities 
of a more mature Society. The 
pressure of routine business makes 
it impossible for the Executive 
Committee to address itself to 
these matters at its regular meet- 
ings even though those meetings 
are fairly frequent and long. 

The entire day of May 27 was 
therefore set aside for intensive 
discussion of a series of such prob- 
lems. The presence of Executive 
Committee members from distant 
points together with full attend- 
ance of members from the eastern 
part of the country provided rich 
resource of ideas and experience. 
It was recognized as a point of 
departure in the conference dis- 
cussion that the Society has in the 
past taken great interest in train- 
ing for competence in the use of 
the techniques and has, through 
its requirements for membership 
in the Society done much to set 
and maintain standards of excel- 
lence. These functions will contin- 
ue to be a first concern of the 
Society. 
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The participants, ex ploring 
ways in which the best interests of 
the Society may be served by the 
Executive Committee, raised ques- 
tions concerning the size and com- 
position of that committee and 
the number of meetings needed for 
an efficient discharge of Society 
business. Other topics considered 
were the relationship of the na- 
tional to the regional and local 
societies, the responsibilities of the 
national society to the smaller 
groups, the place of the Journal 
and the responsibilities of its edi- 
torial board; the number, size and 
functions of the various standing 
committees. Part of the morning 
session was given over to thought- 
ful give and take about the proper 
use and necessary safeguards when 
the projective techniques are em- 
ployed as research instruments in 
psychology and allied fields such 
as anthropology, sociology and so- 
cial work. 

Though complete answers to all 
the questions posed were not, of 
course, possible, the group was 
able to arrive at several recom- 
mendations and informal sugges- 
tions, some of which may be ex- 
pected to bear fruit in proposals 
for by-law changes and in the 
shaping of society policy. (A more 
complete report of the conference 
is now being written by John 
Bell.) 

At its January meeting the Exe- 
cutive Committee considered the 
relationship of the Society to the 
International Society for Projec- 
tive Techniques. Several of our 
members attended the meeting of 
the International in Geneva in 
the summer of 1952. The ad hoc 
committee, appointed to consider 
our relationship to the Interna- 
tional, and chaired by Marguerite 
Hertz, made a favorable report 
and expressed their belief that our 
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society ought to join its efforts 
with the International. After leng- 
thy discussion the Executive Com- 
mittee adopted an informal plan 
for working toward support of the 
international organization. 

The precise nature of the. re- 
lationship of the various national 
societies to our international 
group is still to be worked out, 
but the Committee felt we ought, 
even in the initial stages, to lend 
our support and encouragement 
to the effort. It was decided that 
our Society express its good-will 
and positive interest in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. That we inform the Interna- 
tional that we will recom- 
mend to our membershi 
that the S.P.T. (as an organi- 
zation) affiliate itself with the 
International and will send 
a token gift. (Sum not speci- 
fied.) 

2. That we will contact our 
members and familiarize 
them with the International 
and encourage them to sub- 
scribe to Rorschachiana. 

3. That we suggest that each 
Journal of Projective Tech- 
niques and _ Rorschachiana 
publish summaries from each 
other’s journals. 

A decision to issue certificates 
to the Fellows of the Society was 
made at the midwinter meeting of 
the Executive Committee. The 
certificates, which will bear the 
great seal of the Society, have re- 
cently been received from the 
printer and will shortly go out to 
the Fellows. The certificate is suit- 
able for framing and can be used 
in the same way as other profes- 
sional credentials. 

The death in the summer of 
1952 of Miss Florentine Hackbush, 
secretary of the Society, greatly 
saddened all her colleagues and es- 
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pecially those who were closely as- 
sociated with her on the Executive 
Committee. Their wish to memor- 
ialize and signalize the generosity 
and unflagging devotion of this 
fine psychologist led the Commit- 


tee to establish the Florentine 
Hackbush Memorial Fund. A com- 
mittee headed by Pauline Vor- 
haus was appointed to look into 
and make recommendations as to 
a suitable form for the Memorial 
to take. The Committee later re- 
commended and the Executive 
Committee accepted a _ proposal 
that gift subscriptions to the Jour- 
nal be sent foreign universities. 
This would be an appropriate tri- 
bute to Miss Hackbush who had a 
life-long interest in assistance to 
foreign students. The members of 
the Society were to be informed of 
the Memorial and invited to make 
contributions to the fund. The So- 
ciety will match any member’s gift 
of Journal subscriptions and see 
that the Journals are mailed to 
selected foreign institutions of 
higher learning. 


The activity of the regional 
committees has been lively. Some 
of them have sponsored programs 
at regional meetings and have 
acted as a _ resource for local 
groups. Through book and infor- 
mation tables at the regional A.P. 
A. meetings they have helped to 
publicize the Society and to bring 
the membership requirements to 
the attention of psychologists in 
many parts of the country. 

The year closed on an optimistic 
note with a substantial bank bal- 
ance after all obligations were met. 
The Society has been excellently 
served by Dr. Margaret Mercer 
whose term as Treasurer expired 
in September. 


RACHEL D. Cox 
Secretary 
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REGIONAL REPORT 


Michigan Regional Division 
(Michigan Society for Projective 
Techniques) 


I. Meetings. 


A. April, 1953 
The program was devoted to 
research papers prepared by 
members of the Department 
of Psychology at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, 


Michigan. 

Chairman: Dr. Albert I. 
Rabin 

Dr. Gustave M. Gilbert: 
“Rorschachs of Psycho- 


pathic Personalities” 

Dr. James J. Gallagher: 
“Diagnosis of Normality 
with Projective Tech- 
niques” 

Dr. Vita Krall: “The Use of 
Doll Play as a Research 
Technique” 

Dr. Marian Kinget: “Prob- 
lems of Validation” 


B. April, 1953 
A luncheon meeting was held 
in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Letters, 
and the Arts. 
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C. May, 1953 
A TAT workshop entitled: 
“The Use of the Thematic 
Apperception Test in Ad- 
vanced Diagnostic Work” was 
presented by Dr. Frederick 
Wyatt. 


II. Future Plans. 

An annual meeting is planned 
for the fall, which will include 
a luncheon meeting, a presiden- 
tial address, installation of offi- 
cers, and a panel discussion pro- 
gram. 


III. Progress Notes. 

Work is progressing on the 
constitution and by-laws of the 
society. 

The society has sent delegates 
to represent them at the Michi- 
gan Psychological Association 
meeting for the purpose of feder- 
ation of Michigan Psychological 
Societies. 

The Society is considering ap- 
propriate action regarding the 
Michigan Medical Practices Act, 
which denies psychologists any 
rights in diagnosis, guidance and 
psychotherapy on a fee basis. 


PRISCILLA ALDEN 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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